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; examining the Grecian temples in that island.* | form, and placing them in contrast with each 

REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. Their attention was long arrested by the ex-|other? Or were the Greeks, in. the early 

: = iat diehieant the tensive and gigantic remains at Selinus, where | periods of their story, so fond of theories of 
Sculptured Metopes a rene ay ty of they remained several months. The last-|cosmogony and metaphysics, as to-have dictated 
Ruins of the hi agp v a varris saz | mentioned of these gentlemen ultimately fell|to their artists this mode of embodying their 
Selinus, in Sicily, a np shed a victim to the malaria of the seroeaiing notions on the generative and producing powers ? 
Samuel Angell, in the Year 182 Mrccag ‘A,,|country, and his loss was severely felt by all/on the faculties of repulsion and attraction 2 
by Samuel Agel and Thomas I ied " who knew his amiable qualities, his talents, |on the importance of di in the production 
chitects. London, 1826, Priestley and) 14 the anxious care with which he applied |of harmony? on the ngn-existence of good 
Weale. : himself to their improvement. Their joint | without evil? on the suffieiency of the re xaacv 
We take an early opportunity of recommend. labours vere continued b Mr. Angell, who,|and the vo «yaSo for forming the perfect 
ing to the notice of the public the above beauti-| with the assistance of Mr. Evans, a near|human being? or on the various other ;asso- 
ful work : it is an important and interesting| relation of his deceased friend, has presented | ciations of contrast or connexion, which seemed 
addition to those for which we are indebted to} to the puwlic this interesting and valuable |to have occurred to this ingenious and highly 
the enterprise of our artists, and particularly work, . , gifted people even with ‘the first dawnings of 
of our architeets,’ in foreien ee: a Mr. Angil has om the apg publica. | their civilisation ? 

“3 of Stewart an vett, England has| tion to discove: made on this occasion 
psa for the zeal, industry, and| of certain culptures, which were found in 
ability of these her fayonred sons; and whilst) digging rou\d the foundations of two of the 
we have, more than any gry country, se temples of wr ag oa - ech pees, and one 
tributed to the iHustration of the.sister arts of|on the westen side e arbour, The 
antiquity, by oe ae — pe —- ren details are reserved for a future 
travellers have gleaned from Greece an ¥>| work, 
we are rapidly Sroftings§ individually and} The sculpures found at the base of the 

: the s they have taught | central templton the eastern side of the old 
‘they have set us,| harbour, werefragments of the ten metopes 

ay ., | Which had onc\adorned the principal front of 

Siar tite tains | hoe feet teheros by 
arts heing these fragments ‘much injared by? 
oo on their fall, that pats only of two of the metopes 


; could be replaced, yo as to give even an ade- 
rule, his tape and Mis €ompass, to measure the | quate notion of the grotips to which they had 
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new discoveries he hopes to make, or to correct 
what dimensions his predecessors have taken 
before him. The spade and the mattock are 
brought in as necessary assistants to his la- 
hours; and he soon finds that thére is no 


getting at the real measurements of the base of 


the temples which he visits, without excavating 
around them, and interrupting the silent and 
still wastes, in which columns, and capitals, 
and friezes, and cornices, have lain for ages, 


until all traces have disappeared of the violence, 
whether of man or nature, by which they have 
been. overthrown, ‘To incidental wants of 
this kind we owe the discovery of the gina 
marbles, now in the possession of his Bavarian 
Majesty, and yg ge of the Phigaléia 
useum. And the 

same cause is still in operation, anti is still 
producing the same effect; and we shall not 
be surprised if the succeeding twenty years, 
during which. we hope that Greece and 
Pn ae less accessible to us 

than they are at present, shall produce speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture from most if not 
from all the Greek: temples, now valued only 
for their architectural: remains. One rich, and, 
it may be called, inexhaustible mine is still 
red—_we mean the temples at Olympia ; 


marbles, in the British 


Sicily will not be 


belonged. They represent little more than 
the lower half « two figures, a male and 
female fighting, 2 which the latter, probably 
Minervay has g¢ the advantage over lier 


peculiarities of ess, and armour ; 
divine. character pf the female is strongly 
marked by the use, flowing, and unmilitary 
style of her vestut 

“The subject ofhe second of these metopes 
which our archites were able to put together 
or make out, wasin many respects, similar to 
that just describe i. ¢. a combat between a 
male and a femal; but it seems to have been 
exécuted with mre spirit,—and the details 
forcibly remind tl spectator of the very pecu- 
liar character of ¢ Aiginetan achedl of daily. 
ture,‘ sometimes 'so of the figures on the 
Sicilian and Greci vases. 

It is curious tobserve the very general, 
we might almostay the universal, adoption 
of this subject Ithe artists sand poets of 
antiquity. No sty was more common among 
their painters anéculptors than the battle of 
the Amazons, i. af female warriors engaged 
with men,—and general the females are 
represented as the advantage. 

Is this to be ributed to the strong and 


and we know, from Pausanias, that some of| paramount feelinjr the art which prevailed 


the most beautiful sculptures in Greece were 
to be seen on the péediments of the temple of 


Jupiter in or near that city. 


But not to diverge too far from our present 
subject ;—we wish ‘to state that, in the year 
1822, Messrs. Angell and Harris, English 
architects, visited Sicily for the yirpose of 


throughout Greecirompting her artists to sa- 
crifice natural feeys to a scheme of art which 
afforded the mostvourable opportunities for 
displaying the beies of the male and female 


ween ———~ + 


* Some mts oeir ful | ui » and of 
their toils and suffer, appeared in the Literary Ga- 
cette soon afterwards, 








adversary: the jale figure presents many 
and the 


games, or whatever ,else the artist, intended. to 
represent, cannot yet be decided ; but the reader 
will find in the work hefore-us:a very in- 
genious conjectdre in favour of its being the 
tar of Cnomatis, :a wellknown subject, and 
described Sa rs as having sculp- 
tured in t of the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia: the fragment is in the highest degree 
interesting ; and the..manner) in, which, it is 
rendered in the engraving does equal honour to 
the draughtsman aud the engraver. On anoth 
metope were represented Perseus in the act of 
cutting off the head of Medusa, and Pegasus 
bursting into life from her blood: this,is the 
best preserved, the subject the least doubtful, 
and altogether: one of the most useful, monu- 
ments “of antiquity for the purpose of illus- 
trating the progress of the art. In this plate 
the antiquary will observe the. helmet, belt, and 
talaria of Perseus ; the monstrous head, eyes, 
and mouth of Medusa ; the spirited-form of the 
Pegasus, whose wing is tly indicated ; 
and the figure representing the statue of Mi- 
nerva, with the egis and peplum, assisting gt 
the feat of Perseus—this latter ‘accompaniment 
reminds us of a: similar introduction . of the 
representation of a;statue of Victory in that 
part of the frieze from the cella of the Par- 
thenon, in which Minerva is exhibited unveil- 
ing herself to Jupiter, as if in the moment of 
her triumph over Neptune. 

The caly other metope of which Mr. Angell 
has been able to preserve any considerable 
relics, bears the figure of a young Hercules, 





—— {| carrying pendent from his shoulders the reversed 





bodies of two giants called the Cecropes. The 
annexed extract from the work will give the 
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i i sufficient encow ent to induce them to lose 
= ade ee bef igey no time in giving to ths public another volume 
prc on tr. spetimen of the author’s easy and} got up in the same beautiful style, and which 
oe catious style .| may be equally creditable to their talents, their 
arr The story related by various authors con- industry, and—though last, not least tobe noted 
erning this singular subject appears to be as |in these times of conceited authorship—to their 
‘ollows ;—Papalus and Achemon, two brothers, | modesty. 
1y some called Cecropes, from their fraudulent 
and insolent acts, were notorious robbers: they ey 
seviled their mother, who reproved them for] 7j¢ Last Canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
their unjust conduct, and cautioned them! ‘Translated from the French of M. De La- 
against falling into the = gon k pe y martine, by J. W. Lake, Esq. 8vo. Paris, 
whose loins were covered with black hair. It] 96, 
happened that Hercules, arriving in that part) yy De Lawantine ranks high amongst the 
of the country where the brothers then were, | ogern French poets: his Muse wears gene- 
and falling asleep, the Cecropes endeavoured rally the garb of melancholy—that melancholy 
to rob him; Hercules awoke, and | them, which loves seclusion, because the world affords 
bound them hand and foot, cuatahing a it no sympathy of feeling, and which too often 
his bow, and, with the heads downwards, eT hi leads toan acerbity of disposition which closes the 
them in that manner on his shoulders. This} 45. on all social relations. Too much of this 
punishment gave the brothers = opportunity character was Lord Byron; his works breathe 
of discovering that their mother’s prediction this aversion for the world and thé world’s 
was verified, and they began laughing ; met joys: yet the cloud was not unbroken ; gleams 
= os saggy — aaa oe of sunshine, at tee ape sega - rea, 
ae whyrr : rig and at others, his eagle wing ceased to undu- 
hearing which, the hero joined in their laugh- late and maintain his high ped until he 
ter, and then liberated them. -|mingled with the ignoble herd ofthe vulgar, 
“ The ‘seulpture of the metope answers which he despised in his heart Of these 
extremely well to ee ey. Sate ea flights and falls his works bear ample testi- 
Hercules is represented us a strong, dea bi as) mony ; yet to few is it given tc follow him, 
— sees ogo right shoul alee Be either in his earthly wanderings »r his daring 
pa tereenh, tes - ascent. 
his victims, bound hand and foot, are M. De Lamartine fancied hinself equal to 
by thongs st the knew and — ost al Ws | the task—he thought he could end the bow 
which he carries across his s — placing | of Ulysses. It hardly need be id with what 
his left hand on br yan: coon ia —_— success: yet the very attemp to finish the 
The two pees poet 'e i. a i 1erous | beautiful poem of Childe Harol merits praise. 
apytaranee end in ni dows er i i. Lamartine is far fri happy in the 
versed position the hair falls have’ = oh of the choice of his fable, ard ithas even worse 
manner: their couhtenances wave muc ,- *l feults; wermenn, the ming ofuhis havo 
Sgyptag, eaprenies. <r ae os aan contemptible in his last yoments. He has 
Many parts of threatens also ne oe neither given him the meet virtues of a Chris- 
the girdle and’quiver of a — Jour | tian, hoping for the immortidity of the blessed, 
and there te agg ebony ware of : iy hele aie nor the pride of the infidel; trong in his own 
upon the right arm, wo wy cere A Cont _ reason, and disdaining the stcours of religion. 
shoulder ; the thongs which bonn rs ne _— The fable conveys no mora;. and when ap. 
were also painted red. The sory te a “| plied to a man like Lord Byon inspires only 
on the fascia or capltabinquose dietinetly The pity and disgust for the auhor’s bad taste,— 
on this than Pond a ly een : ion insomuch that ged origial on considered 
Se «gs 3. | the poem not worth the pain of reviewing,—a 
parts which — Seat contiating, of Chisty: few catered rays of geniuthot conmponiating 
three fragments.” od i de architic for the capital vices of the piduction. 
Choenspeamsare auens id Me “. a to a|, , OX this poem, however, M Lake has essayed 
style, on shard limestone, and broken ito @|,.;, talents; and it is to ® Tegretted that, 
great number of emall pieces. Mr. Angell instead of taking the fable of I. De Lamartine, 
The six temples So a a me pee he did not construct one himsf: he would have 
me built a a) ee ed b done it in a superior mannennd not have been 
Olympiad, in which that city was is y-' shackled by the concetti of tloriginal. Never 
= Cart ae nx en ee did an author owe me 4 ta translator, or a 
eo : 7 translator less to an author. 
temple on the western. one yore — The following extracts Wl shew that Mr. 
he tatigns the date of the 3 : 5 ae Lake is not unworthy to ead in the steps 
about, Sfty years prior to ~ ind d fifty|}0f Lord Byron. His flig] is less bold, but 
the Aigina marbles, and one a Thes ch it is in the same track ; hiserse is rich with 
hehe before: thet af the, temple Seus 8° beauties of the very ae page a few _— 
_ : : + |are here and there to be sé, but in that he 
PS eer emery ae “ Yaeger ota only the more resembles hiteat prototype. 
Sicane afais manner’ in which the discovery «¢ Oh, love! when, full of thylirious glow, 


of sculpture was first made. A succinct and me i. earns Ms 0 | ib asckte See, 
luminous history of Selinus, from its origin to| 75 trembling ecstacy awoke me; 

its destruction, as far as could be gleaned from| Moved by thy gentle-stirring sk, my breast 
ancient authors, is annexed, and this is followed My fresh aera et bb a 

by a general description of the ruins. Much] Borne to the rock by the soft the rou gale, 
interesting information is given on this latter 1 eet ue peers eens - 


point ; but as it is unaccompanied by any - ‘These words to ‘grave above mlent bier, 
gravings of the architectural details of the| And or it shed one solitary te-- : 
' 


several temples, we can a the Lift ip thy vole, be hier 









































































artists on what t have. done, and Fair li , that burst upon tight 
express our ropes sont they will meet with| When the young world awoke [fe and light ; 
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First gift of Heaven, when the Eternal’s plan, 
In his own i » form’d the infant man, 
And stamp’d with traits divine the human mind, 
7, this best boon—the birthright of mankind, 
hich o’er creation gives him boundless sway, 
And makes all living things his will obey. 
Propitious gift ! more precious than the day, 
Brighter than flame in thy all-glorious ray, 
Lovelier than all that fancy can devise, 
Than love itself in his first fairy guise ; 
The life of life, the air whose genial power 
Sinews the soul, and sweetens labour’s hour. 
* * * . * 


Farth is avenged, and man resumes his right. 


That time is come! he tye from Argos’ shore 
Those shouts that rise abc ve the wild waves’ roar? 
That, from the Dactyles t Thermopyle 
Echoing, sound the music of the free ; 

Rejoice thou, Pindus! Ithon.os, rejoice ! 

Ye rocks and valleys, echo far the voice, 

A whole united people raise the cry, 

Even as one man, for death or liverty ! 

lt murmurs, rolls, and thunders in its wrath, 

As from an earthquake starts the astonish’d earth ; 
The hallow’d soil opens its glorious graves 

Where heroes rest—Greece was.not mede for slaves— 
And from the ashes of the Spartan king 

And Athens’ chief new Grecian warriors spring. 


That time is come! hark, through the awful night, 
That hissing noise—behold that blazing light ! 
Arm’d with devouring flame the fireships creep, 
Like serpents, o’er the poy may dark deep ; 
Adventurous, fearless, to the foe they cling, 
And dart the venom of their burning sting; 
Wild with affright the startled Moslems » 3 
Tear their dark beards, and roll their hopeless eyes; 
Their funeral pyre is lit, their cries are vain, 
For vengeance here assumes her fiery reign ; 
And death is welcomed by the Grecian band, 
If shared by tyrants of their native land. 

* * * * * 


The portal opes; with stately step and mien, 
Bearing a lamp, a man now enters in; 
Sudden he stops in silence: can it be— 
Is it the Pilgrim Harold?’ Yes, ’tis he! 
But, ah! how changed that noble brow appears, 
Still young in days, but deeply worn by cares ; 
The rays of cin round his face yét beam, 
But like the lightnings in the storm they seem; 
His wavering soul within his breast appears 
Still more to tremble than the light he bears ; 
In that wild smile, so bitter yet so sweet, 
Love and disdain togthed mingling meet: 
Remorse's pangs tiiay not be painted ‘there, 
But that unearthly paleness speaks of fear, 
As if some vengeful spectre cross’d his way 
At every step, and chill'd him with dismay. 
Mute, motionless, he bends his pensive eyes 
O’er her who in soft-vision’d slumber lies ; 
Still in the bloom of youth and beauty’s boon, 
An angel all, save innocence alone ; 
Her lovely eyes their silken lashes shade, 
But 'tween her arched brows, by Venus made, 
A wrinkled trait of sorrow you may trace, 
Which gentie sleep itself can not efface ; 
Her lip, where love's luxurious smile distils | - 
Sweets for the eye, yet still the feeling chills; 
For ’tis not love in purity there smiles, 
But soft voluptuousness that spreads her wiles: 
The pliant arch that forms the graceful bow 
Of her fair honied mouth seems curl’d-by woe: 
Her cheek is like the lily bent at noon, 
Caress'd by love or zephyr’s breath too soon !” 


« Ttalia! fair Italia! fare thee well ! 
Where all the sweets of life, save freedom, dwell; 
Once more receive my fond departing view, 
Ere yt I, sighing, send my last adieu ! 
Land of the past! thy hills of former fame 
But fill the breast with sorrow at thy shame; 
Where all thy sculptured beauties meet the eye, 
Where piles and arches proud in ruin lie; 
When gazing on these wrecks, how bleeds the heart 
To think what thou hast been—and what thou art / 
When ing from the dust. some honour’d urn, 
Graven with a glorious name, in vain we turn 
From the dead Romans, deathless in their deeds, 
To the living slaves that Italy now breeds : 
There falling, fetter’d, crouching in the dust 
Of slavery’s death, even in their feelings crush’d, 
That last debasement, there in chains they lie, 
Supine to ancient fame—fall’n, fall’n Italy ! 
Though all around awake, erect, sublime, 
The world advances by the torch of time, 
Inglorious sleep and sloth hang like a pall 
On thee that once wert foremost of them all! 
Led by the magic of thy name of yore, 
The half-taught Scythian leaves his frozen shore, 
The Briton quits his rude and rocky strand, 
Impatient to behold the fairy land ; 
But as her ruin’d cities they survey, 
Sepulchral emblems of her antique sway, 
Casting a glance of pity on the spot, 
In her own rubbish lost, they know her not. 
And as, with curious searching eye, they span 
Those proud mementos of the power of man, 
Colossal pillars, palaces, and domes, 4 
Triumphal arches, matchless sculptured tombs, 
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With mockery’s smile, and satire’s feign’d surprise, 
They ask for- whom these mighty piles arise? 
Whether they wait another Cesar’s face, 

Or if a people’s shadow fills such space ? 

And thou, unmoved, can suffer taunts so vile! 
More, on their barbarous insolence canst smile, 
And sell the rays of thy indulgent skies ‘ 

To strangers who behold thee and despise ! 

Callous to shame, and haughty ‘neath the rod, 
Thyself thou shew’st the soil where heroes trod ; 
Those ancient walls, still pee | with their names, 
And (relics which old Roman talent claims) 

Those marbles broken by barbarian foe, 

Those busts with which his pride compares thee now, 
Those fields where nature lavishes her store, 

That sky that lights, but knows thee now no more! 
Blush, if thou canst !—but no! a softer fame, 

With strains effeminate, salutes thy name: _ 
Then triumph still !—in sooth thy music's sweet, 
Thou singest well at the proud Cap'tol’s feet ! 

The sceptre once that gece the Roman grasp 

Of steel, thy nerveless hands no longer clasp; . 
Since, ‘ push’d from off thy wide, ambitious base, 
The lyre and pencil have usurp’d its place ; 

Thou know’st to give lascivious pleasure zest, 

To lull each manly feeling in the breast, 

With sweetest song thy siren’s voice to arm, 

With living pencil to make colours charm, 

With the smooth chisel on the Parian stone 

Heroes to carve, who seem on thee to frown ; 

Thy lips, smooth’d down to languishing desires, 
Have lost the noble roughness of thy sires ; 

As flattery’s sweet, and false as slavery’s song, 

The cankering iron’s spoilt thy nervous tongue: 
And like a snake, whose supple joints obey 

Each dirty winding in its creeping way, 

Borne down too long by slavery’s bending yoke, 
Thou craw!’st the earth ; thy manly voice is broke, 
And, prostituted to each purpose . 

Lent, exnuch-like, to sing thine own disgrace. 


Fall’an monument, where only echo dwells ! 
Dust of the past, which sterile wind impels! 
Land where the sons their sires’ quick blood belie, 
Where giants spoke, but now where pigmies sigh; 
Where the vile steel in darkness strikes the blow; 
Where gloom and mean suspicion cloud each brow; 
Where love’s a snare, and chastity a cheat ; 
Where the look lours with cunning and deceit ; 
Whose silken words are but an empty sound, 
A broken cloud, that echoes still around,— 
Farewell! when vaunting up thy heroes past, 
Weep, weep thy fall, if teats of shame thou hast ! 
Gn chenes where glory wakes them from their graves, 
I seek for men, and hot theft shadows—slaves !” 


“ But hush ! that sudden gloom, that from their sight, 
Envious shrouds the pilot-star of night; 
Is it the unwelcome herald of a gale, 
A passing cloud, or shadow of a sail ? ’ 
Darkly it strides the deep, and now draws nigh + 
Itisaship: «To arms! to arms!" they cry. 
As from a tempest in its raging might, 
The stubborn waves yield to their bulky freight ; 
Her treble decks, which bear on every side 
Man's miniic thunder o’er the subject-tide ; 
Her tapering masts, which tremblingly ascend, 
Her bending yards, from which the sails distend ; 
Her giddy shrouds and cordage thickly wove, 
All from the seamen screen the sky above ; 
And as obscurely o’er the waves they lour, 
She seems a vulture coweritig to devour. 
That flag? the bloody crescent’s sign it bears: 
Those sounds of woe that mournful meet the ears? 
It is the children from their mothers tore, 
The virgins weeping their paternal shore ; 
Fraught with remembrance of that fatal day 
When Scio sunk beneath the Turkish sway, 
And still more fearful of their future fate, 
From Moslem lust or sanguinary hate. 
Can Harold’s heart be mute to beauty’s tear? 
Can Harold’s sword lie still when danger’s near? 
Hee jm from his scabbard leaps he pmarde 
orth from his lips the desperate cry—to ! 
They fa the Moslems stern the wes ames , 
rce the poop—they mount the deck with cheers ! 
Not more dismay’d, when trembling on death’s verge, 
The sick man hears a passing funeral dirge; 
Not more dismay’d the despot hears his knell, 
When from their caverns freedom’s waters swell, 
Than shrinks each turbanrd, trembling infidel ! 
In vain, with fury nner re their eyes, 
In vain, with shouts of ! to the skies, 
They turn upon their dauntless foes, who dare 
To hunt the tiger even in his lair; 
€ tigers from the hunters’ darts, they fly 
From Harold’s conquering sword and eagle eye; 
Like wheat before the reaper’s ready hand, 
They the deck beneath the Christian brand ; 
Like broken waves receding from the shore, 
Backward they reel upon the slippery gore, 
Till of their s! aughter’d crew the bleeding wreck, 
ing still, are driven below the deck.” 


“* Again the morning’s blushing beam appears, 
Like a yo beauty smiling through her tears ; 
From t bright bosom of the bounding tide 
A land peeps forth, whose name, with pensive pride, 
From rock to rock as ocean’s billows stray, 

They seem to'murmur on theit mouraful way} 





And round whose shores still memory’s visions cast 
A lingering perfume of the ages past. 

*Tis Greece! but not the Greece of ancient lore, 
The crescent-chain hath eaten to her core ; 

And there she lies, shorn of her former might, 
Beneath the mildew slavery’s baneful blight ! 

Yet like some fallen fabric, where the gods 

In all their glory had their bright abodes, 
Profaned by tempests and despoil’d by time, 

Still in its ruins awfully sublime, 

The classic soil awakes a pleasing pain, 

As thought returning calls the past again, 

As hope, advancing on her buoyant wing, 

Sees her from ruin rise, from slavery’s rubbish spring. 
’Tis Greece! alas! what mingled feelings claim 
The O'eriraught heart at that time-hallowed name ;— 
As all the beauty of her sunny clime, 

As all the memory of her sons sublime, 

Burst on the sight and soul, we musing scan 

The greatness and the nothingness of man ; 

The slippery summit, and the fatal space 

Between a nation’s glory and disgrace ! 


By tyrants footsteps are her shores profaned, 
Her temples ruin dy and her people chain'd; 
Christ's altar, broke by un! vers’ zeal, 

Sees Christians to the Prophet’s turban kneel. 

But through this mourning, the enchanted eye, 
‘That weeps her fallen faded ma‘ Y 

Her antique beauty owns, and fertile plains, 
Where nature triumphs, though oppression reigns. 
*Tis still the land where gods their dwellings chose, 
Where sleep the mighty in the grave's repose, 
Where heroes, sages, deathless glory won, 

*Tis still the land of beauty and the sun ; 

Her mountains yet majestically rise, 

Their azure summits mingling with the skies; 

Her verdant heights, by olive trees half crown’d, 
Slope to the waters, whence the plaintive sound 

Of the wild reeds, soft moaning to the gale, 

Seem still to tell of Syrinx’ hapless tale. 

There, midst her sacred ruins, rudely strown, 

Her glorious names has history thickly sown, 
There's not a rock that rises round her shore 
Unhallow’d by some deathless deed of yore ; 

Hill, vale, and wood, and spring, and stream, and wave, 
All wake remembrance of her t and brave. 
That top is Pindus! there Al flows ! 

Each spot, each stone, some proud memento shews ; 
Each murmuring brook tells where her heroes trod, 
Each site recalls the worship of some god ; 

The shade of ages Past is hovering round, 

Where'er our tread ‘tis classic ground. 
Midst savage scenes, that strike the eyé with dread, 
There the stern Styx flows over its marshy bed ; 
These shores, inscribed with twenty ages ht, 
Where Homer's Muse essay’d her daring flight, 
Resounding still, through all the waste of time, 
With strains that live in every heart and clime, 
Seem at each step new pages to unroll 

Of that immortal poem of the soul. 

The eye, while ranging round each scene, would fain 
Through memory’s vision people ; 

Now weeps the soil which slavery’s footsteps press, 
Now sm j upon its smiling loveliness. 

So, when a dreams ilhusive spells impart 

Those features shrined for ever in his heart, 

A son beholds, in vision’d light portray’d, 

His honour’d mother’s sacred, sainted shade ; 

With bitter tenderness his breast is moved, 

His weeping eyes devour that phantom loved; 
— on that bosom whose mild balm 

Fed his young lips—on that untiring arm 

Which fondly bore him with maternal pride— 

On oy whose beams first served his own to guide— 
On lips from which his own were taught to move, 
With lisping sounds of infancy and love: 

He gazes, with a fix'd and fond delight, 

Upon that snowy front and form of light ; 

He stretches forth his arm—like winter's snow 

T melts, and he awakes to woe,” 


Need we quote more to shew that this is a 
fine poem ? 





Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 12mo. 


3 vols. London, 1826. Colburn. 
Tuts story-teller, an invalid, instead of going 
to the West Indies, like our rheumatic and 
amusing friend Mr. Coleridge, takes a voyage 
in a Greenland whaler to the Arctic Ocean, as 
a cure for tendeney to consumption. This novel 
remedy is successful, and he returns conva- 
lescent ; having séen much flinching, without 
experiencing that sensation, and prevented his 
family’s tears by revelling in the midst of blub- 
ber. He has alsa told and heard sundry tales 
in the course of his trip; for, by singular good 
luck to a persdén pf literary propensities, the 
captain, the surgeon, the first mate, and even 
the second mate, ‘are addicted ‘to the pleasant 
method of passing arctic evenings, by sitting’ 
round the cabin stove and spinning ayarnin turns 


The details of the voyage leave no doubt on 
our minds that they are written by a person 
who has bona fide performed it. They are in- 
deed rather too particular in many places, 
so that, though good in themselves, they 
form a rather heavy and incongruous frame. 
work for the seamen’s relations. Of these re- 
lations, infinitely the best is the Nikkur Hall, 
at romance of the Shetland Isles, in which a 
picture of the islanders and their occupations 
is very happily mixed up with their wild 
superstitions, and wound into a narrative, 
where the natural and supernatural are so well 
blended, that we are at a loss to say which in- 
terests us most. As an example of the work, 
we shall endeavour to curtail this tale. 

In one of the outer Skerries dwelt two fisher- 
men, whom early circumstances had made the 
Pylades and Orestes of this remote region, 
though “ their persons and tempers were as 
unlike as a sengh and a sillock. Petie Win- 
wig was a thickset, Dutch-built, heavy-headed 
calf, with a broad, swollen, grinning counte- 
nance. His cheeks rose like two lumps of 
blubber on each side of his nose, almost con- 
cealing that, as well as his little eyes, when he 
langhed. A perpetual smile of good humour and 
acquiescence sat upon his face, and his well-fat- 
tened limbs and body shewed that care and dis.. 
content never prevented his stomach’s doing 
its. duty in an able manner. On the other 
hand, his associate and partner was a perfect 
wasp, both in appearance and activity. He 
was * a lean and hungry-looking’ rogue, a com- 
plete ‘ spare Cassius’ in his way. His figure 
was tall and bony, with a length of arm fit for 
a king, and an eye as quick as a ‘ donkey's.” 
His looks were prying and inquisitive, and the 
shrewdness of his featurés was greatly height- 
ened by a long and hooked nose, which obtained 
for him amongst his countrymen who had been 
(as most of them have) in the Greenland seas, 
the designation of the Mallemak. This title 
he indeed wellisustained, for he was as rapaci- 
ous, and as constantly on the wing, as that un- 
wearied bird: but he might as justly have been 
called a Solan, or a pelican ; for if he could not 
poise himself in the‘air, and plunge down, like 
one of them, on a shoal of fishes, he knew no 
bounds to his desire to obtain them ; nor would 
the possession of all the inhabitants of the deep 
have satistied his covetousness, His real name 
was Daniel, but he was most commonly called: 
Spiel Trosk, the hardest driver of a bargain 
who ever brought goods to Lerwick.” 

By the most incessant activity of Spiel, and 
the patient industry of his copartner, they 
obtain comparative wealth and consideration. 
At length Trosk’s soul became infested with a 
superstitious idea that he would acquire great 
riches by some extraordinary means, and not’ 
by persevering labour. 

“ His mind grew uneasy and: anxious, and 


| |instead of wearing the air of an active man of 


business, with a keen and decisive glance of 
the eye, he shewed the restless and haggard 

ntenance of a person bereft of his property. 
He began to prowl and roam about now, more: 
in hopes of meeting with the gifts of chance 
than in pursuit of any determined object, and 
his looks grew rapacious from avarice, and 
angry from disappointment}; still he did not 
neglect any of his former, occupations, though 
he performed them with less alacrity of spirit 
and gratification than before ; but he was wont 
to fall into reveries and calculations upon the 
nature ‘of the event which was to fill up the 
measure of-his covetousness, if, indeed, such a 
desire can‘ be satiated.” 





“Another phenomenon occurred toperplex him ; 
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ever on dropping to sleep he heard a certain 
word, a ag apts could remember or re- 
peat; and at this period his visionary hopes 
were further excited by finding a piece of pure 
gold, of the size of a bullet, on the shore, early 
in one of his morning prowls. _ Convinced that 
the treasures he looked for lay in the sea, 
whence this specimen had , he fished 
without intermission with a grapnel, about the 
coast adjoining ; and while thus occupied upon 
a time, ** he was intervu by a heavy squall 
of rain, hail, and snow, which drove with blind- 
ing fury over the ocean, full in his face ; and 
though he cared little for weather, he thought 
it as well to segk shelter in a kind of cavern in 
the rocks, not far from where he was standing, 
foreseeing that the tempest would not last long. 
Hither, then, he retreated, not by entering at 
its mouth, for the sea constantly in at 
that opening, but by descending down a wide 
gap in its roof, which led by craggy steps to 
the cavity within. . A dark and dreary, retreat 
was this cavern, and of unusual formation, for 
it was not a blind cave, penetrating ‘directl 

into the cliff, but a vast gallery or tunnel, 
which opened on one side of a “ie headland, 
and pierced through to the other, allowing the 
waves to: rush and tumble along its gloomy 
gulf, till they foamed out at the end opposite 
to that at which they entered. From the po- 
sition of the external rocks, a constant suc- 
cession of waves were. directed through it, and 
a perpetual roar reverberated in its hollow 
bowels. Few but adventurous and thought- 
less lads had ever ventured within its interior, 
and their curiosity led them not far ; while the 
more mature, who hadmo motive for encoun- 
te ite, difficulties, ; were with 


icici no os ab down "the 


warning 
rift that J 
of 


ed Amidst a cluster 
heathér at the of the promontory, and 
with handing down its name of the Nikkur 
Holl, as they had received it from their fathers. 
Trosk. left the low beach, and hurried round 
the hill, to the opening that cofiducted to the 
chasm ; for tlie storm came pelting down more 
ily than he had expected, and so thickly 
fall ths sleot, that be by to a 
his wa: t y at the 
foot eke uoleity, eluged as’they were with 
the little rills that descended into them. He 
had not sought ‘the yawn,’ as the mouth of 
the rift was called, since he had been a youth, 
but he found it with little difficulty. On enter. 
ing, however, he ived that its gulf was 
much Jess i to him now than he had 
heen used to consider it, when younger and 
more venturesome; and though he was the 
most expert climber within the Skerries, he felt 
no inclination to penetrate farther within its 
abyss, than was requisite to screen him from 
the driving of the tempest. At about ten or 
twelve feet below the edge, there was a shelf 
formed by she proj of a ledge of rock, and 
to this he let down, and having seated 
himself at length under the lee of a block of 
stone, he drew out his piece of from his 
pocket, and renewed his contemplations. His 
chief endeavour was to recollect if he had ever 
heard of a vessel having been cast away near the 
See he aceeealieaniee Wii ant 
tribu presence » and 
he wished, besides, to flatter a hope he had 
conceived, that this prize was only the harbin- 
ger of a greater treasure ; but, with all his re- 
tros he could recall no tradition of a 
shipwreck near his native isle ; and he remained 
lost in amazement and doubt. Meanwhile, the 
face of the heavens became less obscure with 
clouds, the wind no longer howled over the 


mouth of the gulf, and the deep echoing bel- 
low of the troubled surge within the Nikkur 
Holl was the only sound distinguishable. The 
fisherman, however, did not awaken frem the 
reverie into which he had fallen, but remained 
sitting, almost unconsciously, on the ledge 
within ‘ the yawn.’ He was calling over in 
his mind the names of several old persons, from 
whom he meant to inquire what vessels had 
been lost on the coast within their memory, and 
was scarcely aware that he was not seated by 
his own hearth, when a voice whispered slowly 
in his ear, ‘ Car-mil-han.’ ‘Good God! 
cried Spiel, starting up and looking fearfully 
down the abyss, from whence the sound seemed 
to come ; ‘ this is the word that haunts me in 
my sleep ! what can it mean?” What is Car- 
milhan ? he would have said, but he felt un- 
willing to pronounce the strange term, though 
he now recognized it as that which he had so 
long erideavoured to utter. Hé continued a 
few moments gazing into the dark void/beneath, 
and listening to the roaring waves, which seem- 
ed to wrestle unceasingly within the craggy 
entrails of the hill, till a degree of alarm over- 
came him, and he turned to ascend+the sides of 
the rift ; but, just as his last foot was with- 
drawn over the upper edge, a slight breath of 
wind passed out, and muttered ‘ Carmilhan.’ 
‘ Carmilhan !’ repeated Trosk with violence ; 
‘ gracious Heaven, why is this unknown word 
thus spoken to me?’ He then rushed down 
the hill, and stopped not till he had hastened a 
great way towards his cottage.” 

On another occasion, night, Spiel, while 
pursuing his sub-marine inquisition, saw a 
figure on the ridge of the Nikkur Holl, and 
after gazing on the spirit, ** began’ to haul 
with care upon his ‘line. e pulled with 
force, but the-hodks still @lung ‘firmly’ to 
the bottom, Abd ‘though the swelf of the 
waves jerked hard upon the rope, it kept 
its grasp. Spiel’ pulled still stronger, and 
brought his skiff close over the spot by his 
t ; but the grapnel kept its hold. He 
strained hard, just as the clouds were about to 
shut out the light of the moon; the impediment 
gave way, and he believed the line had broken, 
for he felt no weight; but, in an instant, some- 
thing large and dark rose up above the surface 
of the water, over which he bent, as if disposed 
to spring into the boat. He fixed his eyes upon 
it, with his hands extended to grasp it, what- 
ever it might be ; and as the water, which had 
now assumed a sparkling appearance, separated 
to give it passage, he inscribed upon a 
round black mass of ng, though what 
he could not define, the ful word ‘ Carmil- 
han.” It searce an instant above 
the surface, and again sunk, as quickly as it 
had risen; but Trosk, rendered desperate by 
this repetition of his torment, plunged his arm 
swiftly after it, and caught it by its hair: 
this gave way, and the rest was gone. He 
drew back his hand, but the moon had disap. 
peared, and he could not see what sort of slip- 

matter remained in it, A groan of de- 
spair, urged almost to madness, burst from the 
hips of the fisherman at this defeat, and he 
gnashed his teeth and tore his hair with vexa- 
tion.’’ e * \«@ 

His next adventure is that of meeting with 
a strange figure in a magic boat, “ a little 
withered old man, who sat quite stiff atid up- 
right on the rowers’ bench, and neither moved 
his head nor body to the right nor to the left. 
His face was thin and sharp, and covered by a 
dry, wrinkled, tawny skin, stretched tightly 
over the stringy muscles which formed his 





cheeks and lips. His dress was of bright yellow 
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canvass, or something like it, and a red night. 
cap covered his head, with its-point sticking 
upright in the air, while in his hand he held a 
kind of instrument that resembled a 
at one end and a blubber fork at the other.” 
After a while, during which this visitor to 
the Skerries seemed to be a lifeless corpse, “ it 
slowly began to move. Its eyes opened, but at 
first they were lifeless, and void of sight, and 
turned in their sockets with a ghastly rolling, 
which, if it did not terrify the Shetlander, 
made him push off the strange boat from his 
own with a feeling of horror. Shortly after, 
the lips quivered, and were drawn apart into a 
fearful grin, which shewed gums large and 
toothless, and expanded into a frightful gape, 
from- whence a deep sigh, or rather groan, 
issued, along with a blast of vapour, more like 
the smoke of gunpowder than the steam of 
breath. Upon seeing this, Spiel mechani 
shipped his oar over the stern of his boat, and 
began to skull her a little way off; but, reflect. 
ing that he was acting like a coward, he put 
her head about again. In the meanwhile, life 
seemed to have taken possession of the stranger, 
and he turned his eyes towards Trosk, and 
said, in a voice of uncommon expression, 
* Where am I?’ This was uttered in Dutch; 
and the fisherman, who was partially acquainted 
with that language, from having associated 
with whale-catchers and traders from Holland, 
exclaimed in the same tongue, ‘ Who are you? 
‘ I am one sitting in a beat,’ answered the 
stranger, somewhat sharply, * to whom it would 
have been better for you to have given an 
answer than a question.’ * Why?’ said Spiel 
drily, for he was not a man to be lectured. 
‘ Because,’ said the other, * I could have satis. 
fied questions you mighé ‘have liked to ask,’ 
* You have ‘not satl sone which I asked just 
now,’ cried the fisherndan ; * but.Bhave no mind 
to wrangle with you, You are :at one of the 
Shetland isles—one of the outer Skerries— 
whence do you come? and why do you come 
in this strange fashion ?*. * What is strange to 
you is not strange to me,’ replied the little 
man. ‘ I came over the sea to look for the 
Carmilhan.’ ‘ Forthe Devil!’ ejaculated 
Spiel. ‘I have no reed to look for him,’ said 
the stranger. ‘ In the name of God! what is 
the Carmilhan ?’ cried the fisherman fervently. 
‘I answer no questions put in that manner,’ 
exclaimed the little man, wriggling about as if 
in pain, and groaning as if he growled. ‘ I\say 
what is the Carmilhan ?’ repeated Spiel, not 
heeding the anguish. of the stranger. ‘ The 
Carmilhan is nothing now,” said the other; 
* but once she was as brave a ship as ever 
bore a mast.’ ‘A ship!’ cried Trosk. ‘ Yes, 
a ship,’ repeated the stranger ; ‘ and when she 
was lost among these islands, she carried more 
gold than had floated in any vessel before her.’ 
* Where was she lost, and when ?’ exclaimed 
the fisherman. ‘ It is nearly a hundred years 
since she was wrecked,’ ied the little man, 
* and it was in the night ; so that, though I 
was on board her at the time, I know ‘not the 
precise spot, but I am come hither to discover 
it.” * A hundred years ago !” cries the Shet- 
landman—‘ you on board a ship a hundred 
years ago! Pray, how old are you?? ‘Old 
enough to have sailed in the Carmilhan,’ re- 
plied the stranger. ‘ But why do you marvel? 
— Pray how old is Chriss Mulrill ?* ‘ A hun- 
dred and ten, I am told,’ said Spiel; ‘ yet how 
come you to know her ?’ ‘ I knew her when 
a child,’ said the other. ‘ What can you want 
with the treasure?’ cried the fisherman— 
‘ what need has a man of your years of money? 
Teach me how to find the gold; I will take 
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the trouble of raising it, and we will share it 
between us.’ * Yes, and how shall I be sure of 
your keeping your engagement ?” said the little 
man, sneeri * Be always with me,’ an- 
swered the other. ‘ We will divide the money 
as we obtain it ; and should I offer to wrong 

, do you reveal the secret to my enemies. 
The fear lest another should learn the situation 
of the wreck, will be a bond sufficiently strong 
to insure my fidelity.’ ‘ Well, be it so,’ re- 
plied the stranger. ‘ But art thou a man of 
courage? The first step requires a strong heart, 
Spiel Trosk.’ ‘ You know my name, old carl !’ 
cried the fisherman, in amazement. * How 
comes this?” ‘I knew your father, theugh 
you did not,’ answered the little man, in his 
evasive way; ‘and I know more than you 
could demand, though you sat here to question, 
and I to make replies, till another century were 
added to my age. I ask you, are you a man of 
courage?’ * ry me, and learn,’ replied the 
Shetlander. ‘ You must try yourself,’ said the 
man in the red cap, ‘and if you follow my 
directions you will learn the spot where the 
riches of the Carmilhan lie hidden. You must 
go, just before midnight, to the most remote 
and desolate place in yon island, and you must 
take a cow with you, and having killed it, you 
must get some one to wrap you up in her fresh 
hide. You must then be laid down, and left 
alone on the wild heath, and ere the clock 
strikes the first hour of morning, your desires 
will be satisfied.” * That is how old Engrol’s 
son was lost, body and soul !’ exclaimed Trosk, 
in atone of abhorrence. ‘ Thou art Satan !’ 


continued he, again skulling his boat away— 
‘thou art Beelzebub, old tempter, the prince 
of darkness —aroint thee, demon ! 
thee !” 
old man to Spiel, an.he 


I defy 
* Thou art an utter fool,’ bawled the 
fled hastily from him, 
* A bubble-blinded bottle-ndsé!; May the curse 
of avarice hang over'thee! May the thirst of 
gold choke thee! May the ——’ but the fish- 
érman, having taken. to both his oars, was soon 
too far from the little man to hear his exclama- 
tions, and he gained the point of the Nikkurnoss 
before he checked his way, or turned to look 
after the detestable being he had quitted. 
When Trosk did look for the object of his 
terror, he perceived him: sitting as motionless 
and as rigid in his skiff as when first he ap- 
proached to the island, and with as little signs 
of animation.” 

The fishermen by degrees are reduced to 
poverty, and in one of the dark nights of 
September, Spiel, in desperation, resolves to 
resort to the forbidden: and perilous charm, 
This scene is very powerfully described ; and 
the horrors of the hours during which the hero 
of the story is lapt in the reeking hide of their 

and favourite cow, render this part of the 
narrative extremely striking. We regret that 
we cannot quote it. In the end, Trosk is 
transported by the tempest from the demon- 
tuled spot to a place nearer the sea-shore. 

“* He could now distinguish the roll of the 
wayes on the shore, flowing as they were wont 
in calm weather, and he attempted to discover 
the time by the rise of the tide ; for there was 
not the least sign of dawn, though the sky was 
brilliantly enlightened. He listened atten- 
tively, and heard not only the brawling mur- 
mur of the sea pouring among the shingles, 
but a burst of solemn music mingled with it,— 
yet so faint that he was not convinced of its 
Teality. A pause ensued,—again a strain of 
rmony floated on the untroubled air,—and 

in it was lost, as a gust of wind swept up 

dell. Again he heard it louder than before, 
and he fancied it approached him; and, as it 
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continued, he believed he could distinguish the 
tune of a psalm he had heard sung by the crew 
of a Dutch herring-buss which had been off 
the Skerries in the preceding summer. Noy 
he fancied he could perceive voices occasionally 
join the notes, and sing the very words he had 
formerly heard; for, as I have said before, 
Trosk understood the language. Although, 
when the winds rose, he always lost the 
sounds of this singular concert, yet, when- 
ever there was a lull, he was ‘satisfied that it 
gradually drew nearer, and he could now trace 
its advance, winding slowly up the glens from 
below, towards that in which he was extended. 
At length it was so distinct that he was per. 
suaded it must have crossed the ledge that 
bounded the brink of the plain, and he endea- 
voured to raise his head, so that he might gain 
a view of the source of this extraordinary 
melody. There was a loose fragment of stone 
near him, and by dint of wriggling and push- 
ing himself along like a seal, he contrived to 
elevate his head upon it, and, looking forth, 
he beheld a long and gleamy procession ap- 
proaching towards him, over the quaking bog 
on which he had at first been laid. Sorrow 
and dejection were marked on the countenances 
of the beings composing the troop, and their 
habiliments appeared heavy with moisture, and 
dripping like fresh sea-weeds. They drew 
close up to him, and were silent. First came 
the musicians, whose instruments he had 
heard so long and so anxiously, but he could 
not scrutinise. them much, for as they ad- 
vanced opposite. to him, they wheeled off to 
the right and left, and took their stations on 
either side. The front space was immediately 
occupied by a varied group, who appeared, by 
their deportment, to pregede some object of 
great distinction, which, whenjhey parted and 
filed off in the sathe manner as the band, pre- 
sented itself to view.’ .This was a tall, bulky, 
though well-bnilt man, whose capacity of belly 
was properly balanced by the protuberance of 
that part which honour has assumed to herself. 
His head was not little, and his face appeared 
rathenswollen. His shoulders were wide, and 
were clothed in a full coat of broad-cloth, 
fashioned after the manner of the fourth gene- 
ration past... Its skirts reached below his 
knees, round which they curved. It was. col- 
larless, but sleeves vastly deep hung from the 
arms, the of which were adorned with 
cut-steel buttons of great circumference and 
brightness. Broad bands of rich gold lace 
covered every seam and edge, more glorious 
in the eyes of the beholder than the setting 
sun, and the lappels of a quilted vest hung 
down from the immense orb of his bowels, 
heavy with the precious metal that, braided 
them. His thighs were arrayed. in breeches of 
scarlet velvet, silk hose di: sd his legs, and 
large sqnare-taed shoes covered his feet, and 
lent their thongs to support gold buckles of 
great breadth, which glittered with precious 
stones. On his head was placed a long, flow- 
ing, flaxen, curling wig, surmounted by a small 
three-cornered cocked hat, buttoned up. with 
gold bands, and a long, straight, basket-hilted 
sword hung, suspended in a broad, buff-em- 
broidered belt, by his side. In his hand he 
held a gold-headed, clouded ground rattan, 
of great length and thickness; and close by 
his side walked a black boy, beating a long, 
twisted, grotesquely-fashioned pipe, which he 
onda. offered to his lord, who stopped 
and gave a solemn puff or two, and then. pro- 
ceeded. When he came immediately opposite 
to Spiel, he stood still and erect, and a number 





of others ranged themselves on his right hand 


and on’ his left, whose dresses were fine, but 
not so splendid as their superior’s, and they 
bore pipes of common form only. Behind these 
drew up a group of persons, many of whoin 
were ladies, some bearing infants in their arms, 
others leading children by their hands, all 
dressed in strange and s apparel, though 
of fashions unknown to him who beheld them ; 
and, lastly, came a body of mien and lads, with 
ig loose trowsers, thick heavy jackets, aritl 
red worsted night-caps, whom T'rosk instantly 
knew to be Dutch sailors. Each of these had 
a quid of tobacco stuck in his cheek, and a 
short blackened pipe in his mouth, which he 
sucked in melancholy silence. The fisherman 
lay still, and saw this grim t assemble 
around him with feelings of mingled alarm 
and wonder ; his heart did not sink, for it was 
kept alive by fearful curiosity, but cold sweats 
gathered upon his brow. Presently, the prin- 
cipal figure looked round, and seeing his at- 
tendants all in their stations, he took his long 
wisted pipe from the hands of the negro, and 
n to smoke in long and deep-drawn whiffs ; 
and this seemed as a signal to the rest to follow 
his example, for, immediately, mouth 
was in action, and whichever way Spiel cast 
his looks, he beheld nothing ‘but glowing tubes 
and gleaming eyes turned towards him, while 
wreaths of smoke rose up from the multitude, 
and formed a dense ‘cloud-like canopy above 
them. | Nevertheless, though he could plainl 
distinguish the features and the dresses of this 
ghastly crew, he could also see the stars clearly 
limmering through them, and now gleams of 
re and electric flashes began to shoot across 
the heavens, and the’ sky more vividly 
bright than it had been. Still, though Trosk 
could behold all these ‘ through the 
bodies of the phari eonld also parative 
that his ghostly viSitaitswere closing slowly 
upon him, that their ranks grew more dense, 
and the space between him and them. more 
narrow, while their puffs became more violent, 
and the smoke rose up with redoubled velocity>- 
The Shetlander was naturally a bold and, in- 
deed, a desperate man, and he had come to the 
glen with the desjre of conversing with beings 
of another world; but when he beheld this 
fearful, strange, and unintelligible multitude 
crowded round him, and pressing nearer and 
nearer, as if abont to overwhelm him, his cou- 
rage yielded, his frame shook, and the. sweat 
ran copiously down his face. The appearance 
of the black boy occasioned hith more terror 
than all the rest; for, never having seen a 
negro in those far distant isles, he believed 
him to be a little devil, and his white teeth 
and whiter eye-balls looked tertific against his 
sable face ; but his terror redoubled, when, on 
turning his eyes upto look at the ‘sky above, 
he perceived close behind his head that little 
dry withered man who had accosted him in the 
skiff, sitting now as rigidly upright as before, 
but with a pipe in his mouth, which he’seémed 
to hold there as if in grave mockery of all the 
assembly. Trosk started convulsively, and a 
choking sensation seized upon his throat ; but, 
summoning all his energy, he mastered it ; and 
directing himself to the principal person before 
him, he exclaimed, ‘ In the name of him ye 
obey, who are ye? and what want ye all with 
me?” The great man gave three puffs, more 
solemnly than ever, upon this adjuration, and 
then, taking the pipe slowly from his lips, and 
giving it to his attendant, he replied, in a tone 
of chilling formality, * I am Aldret Janz Dun- 
drellesy Vander Swelter, whilome commander 





of the good ship Carmilhan, of the city of Am- 
sterdam, homeward bound from Batavia, in 
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the east, which being in northern latitude, 
60° 10’, and 17° 5’, longitude east, from the 
island of Ters, at 12 rp. m. on the night of the 
2st of October, 1699, was cast away on the 
inhospitable rocks of this island, and all on 
board perished. These are mine officers, these 
my passengers, and these the mariners forming 
my gallant crew. Why hast thou called us up 
from our peaceful bowers, at the bottom of the 
ocean, where we rest softly on beds of ooze, 
and smoke our pipes in quiet, listening to the 
songs of mermaids ?—I say, why hast thou 
called us up?’ Spiel had expected to commune 
with spirits, good or bad, but he had not anti- 
cipated a visit from the captain of the vessel 
he wished to rifle; and, indeed, the question 
he had to propose was rather an awkward one 
to put to Mynheer Vander Swelter, for ghosts 
are in general tenacious of hidden treasure, 
and a Dutch ghost was likely to be more tena- 
cious than any other, and, in particular, the 
spirit of a commander in whose charge a trea- 
sure had been placed, since he might still think 
he had a right to preserve it for the true owners, 
or at least for their heirs lawfully begotten and 
duly qualified. But this was no time for deli- 
beration, and the prospect of gaining his wishes 
poured like a reviving cerdial over the soul of 
the fisherman, and washed away his terror. 
* I would know,’ replied he, * where I can find 
the treasure with which your ship was laden.’ 
* At the bottom of the sea,’ answered the cap- 
tain with a groan, which was echoed by all his 
erew. * At what place?’ said Spiel. ‘ In the 
- Nikkur Noss,’ replied the spectre. *‘ How 
came they there?’ inquired the Skerryman. 
‘ How came you here ?’ answered the captain. 
* I came here,” said Spiel. *°Tis false!’ ex- 
claimed the spirit,‘ you came no further than 
the Peghts’ Aultar stane,” ‘I did not think 
of that,’ cried Tyosk, whose eagerness for 
wealth did not allow him to think of any thing 
else ; ‘ but how shall [ get them?’ ‘ A goose 
would dive in the Nikkur Noss for a herring, 
thou idiot,’ answered Mynheer Vander Swelter, 
* are not the treasures of the Carmilhan worth 
a similar exertion? Would’st thou know 
more?’ * Yes, how much shall I get?’ said 
jel. ‘ More than, you will ever spend,” re- 
ied the captain; and the little man grinned 


Pp 
behind Trosk’s head, and the whole company 


laughed loud. ‘ Hast thou done with me 2’ 
said the commander. ‘ Yes, I have,’ answered 
Spiel Trosk. ‘'Thanks, and fare thee well!’ 
* Farewell, till we meet again,’ said Mynheer 
Vander Swelter, facing about and marching off, 
preceded by his musicians, and followed by his 
officers, passengers, and crew, all puffing their 
pipes in majestic solemnity. Again the grave 
music was heard winding down the dell, ac- 
companied by the words of the psalm, and the 
fisherman marked the notes grow fainter and 
fainter, till at length they were lost in the 
murmur of the waves.” 

The conclusion may be anticipated. Trosk 
resolves to dive for the treasure, and seeks the 
Nikkur Noss, followed by the faithful Petie. He 
descends thechasm. ‘“ Whilst stripping, he fan- 
cied he saw something gleam through the water, 
beneath where the link was placed, and being 
ready, he plunged at once and grasped a heavy 
bedy, which he b tup. It was a small, 
iron-bound box, but the rust had eaten into its 
hinges, and, applying force, the lid came off, 
and discovered a mass of golden coin. There 
was enough to have enriched the finder and 
his partner for their lives, and Petie loudly 
entreated Spiel to ascend, and tamper no longer 
with ap ae but Trosk ouly looked upon 
what he gained as the first fruits of his 








long labours. He drew in his breath for an- 
other dive, though a rush of angry waves 
had relled th h the Fa and the wind 
had begun to bellow. He stepped down to 
the water’s edge, but started, for he heard 
the word Carmilhan uttered with a titter, 
as he had often heard. it whispered. He 
looked round and saw nothing, and smiled 
at his own imagination. He cast his eyes 
on the casket of ducats, and felt re-animated. 
Again he disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water—but he never rose again. A wild 
laugh re-echoed through the vault as he went 
down, and only a few bubbles came up at the 
place where he had plunged in. Petie returned 
alone, but he returned an altered man. His 
mind had given way under the repeated shocks it 
had received, and he gradually sunk into a state 
of idiocy. He paid no more attention to fishing 
or to husbandry ; every thing about him went 
to decay ; he sold his boat, and all he possessed, 
to support himself, and his only pleasure or 
recreation consisted in wandering about the 
sides of the Voe, or ascending the Nikkur 
Noss, muttering to himself, or looking an- 
xiously into vacancy, as if he expected to see 
the spirit of Mynheer Vander Swelter start up 
from behind every stone. From this conduct 
he soon acquired the name of daft Petie, and 
he became an object both of pity and of terror 
to his countrymen, who, however, quickly 
abandoned the coast, to which he used princi- 
pally to resort, as a place infested by beings of 
another world.” 

In after years Spiel Trosk was seen and 
spoken to as boatswain of the Carmilhan, among 
the spectral crew, and Petie was by his side. 

We remember something of this legend 
before ; but it is here admirably told, and so 
sufficient to recommend the Tales of ¢ Voyager, 
that we do not think it necessary to say another 
word about them. 
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Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By 
J. Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. Vol. II. 
London, 1816, for the Author. J. Nichols 
and Son. 

Tuts second volume of a worthy old gentle- 

man has come upon us a little by surprise. 

Our candid, and, upon the whole, very favour- 

able opinion of it shall be spoken forthwith ; 

but, in the first place, we must take an oppor- 
tunity of setting Mr. Cradock right with regard 
to an insult which he has offered to us. We 
have received a letter (with a proper address, 
&c. with any notice of which we would not 
trouble ourselves), using his authority for 
requesting us to review his book, for which “ he 
would be most happy to pay as for an advertise- 
ment!” This might be well enough in some 
part of the days when Mr. Cradock was more 
familiar with the periodical press of this coun- 
try; but for every memb-.+r of it at this period, 
worthy of the slightest for circulation 
and influence on public opinion, as well as for 
our own humble sheet, we will boldly say that 
nothing could be so likely to excite a feeling of 
resentment and retaliation, as such a foolish and 
disereditable attempt at paltry bribery ; paltry, 
because no highly established journal could, 
even in a sordid light, be sufficiently paid for 
losing its character by falsehood ; and offensive, 
because every literary man at least ought to 
presume that a literary tribunal whose opinion 
he values is conducted by a gentleman. We 
do not, however, wish to enlarge upon these 
topics; we have done enough to lesson Mr. 
Cradock’s injudicious friend, and, what is more 





to our purpose, to vindicate the respectable 


eee) 
press from such absurd notions, and defend 
ourselves (let us say it in good humour) from 
any temptations of being secretly paid for per. 
forming our public duty hereafter. 

Having dismissed this touching subject, and 
unreservedly excused the author on the score of 
ignorance respecting the Literary Gazette, anda 
natural anxiety (for he is an old man) about 
his own work, we pass, with perfect good will 
and kindness, to its consideration. Before 
giving the key-note to our extracts, we will 
suggest some general remarks. The Tour 
in France here described commenced in 1783, 
and the obvious consequence must be, that 
many of the places, things, &c. described by 
Mr. Cradock, have since been far more amply 
described. Indeed, so rapidly have events 
changed the face of the world, that his accounts 
sometimes resemble such as we might have 
expected from the pseudo Roger Dodsworth, 
who came to life lately, (in the magazines and 
uewspapers !!) after /ying a whole century and 
more under an avalanche. Yet this very cir. 
cumstance gives an interest and charm to his 
merest gossip about France and its society, im- 
mediately previous to a revolution which con- 
vulsed that country to its centre, and deluged 
“the politest nation in the world” with torrents 
of, we suppose, the politest blood. Mr. Cradock, 
a person of education, of literary taste, and of 
fortune, which introduced him to the first 
circles, had the best of opportunities for obser- 
vation ; and though he plagues us with com- 
mon-place extracts, and is senile to the full 
extent of his years, still his work abounds with 
amusing traits, and with notices of antiquarian 
and other subjects not unworthy of the studious 
or cultivated mind. One particular objection 
to his book is, that though its data were 
noted forty years ago, its dressing up is of the 
present day; so ‘that “it isvery difficult to 
understand parts and paragraphs which set out 
(perhaps) with facts of 1784, and conclude with 
reflections of 1826! No Centaurwas ever more 
anomalous than a brief literary sentence of this 
kind, beginning in one céntury with a position, 
and terminating in the next with a most 
inapplicable and unexpected corollary. But the 
excuse for all this is, that these Memoirs are 
sheer gossip, and to us, very pleasant in their 
way. Weill not refer to the first volume, or 
our opinion of it, but make a melange from 
this, which will readily shew what it is, and at 
the same time, we are sure, contribute a fair 
share of entertainment to this Number of the 
Literary Gazette. To commence with the end 
is a good preparation; when we have quoted 
it, ne one will think that we could pursue our 
after-task with aught but kindly feelings. Itis 
a gentle appeal that must reach every heart. 

“* There is doubtless much in this volume 
which might be amended ; but such as it is, it 
has been effected with great labour and anxiety, 
and I shall certainly, at eighty-five, attempt 
make no future effort. By the aid of trustees, 
some new editions of former tracts may possibly 
appear, but in my own name, to the public I 
now most respectfully desire to bid adieu.” 

Well, at eighty-five, it is probably time to 
fancy that we are not quite so efficient in mind 
or body as we are at twenty-five, or even at 
sixty-five, (if we happen to get within that 
score of the octagenerian era); and that the 
“* green Old age” of which boast is sometimes 
made, is rather a return to the immaturity of 
youth than to its vigour. But we take up the 
beadroll of these Memoirs, and shall detach 
from it a selection of the best beads, first to, 
in, and about Paris; and secondly, through 





the southern provinces of France, Mr. Cradak 
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and his good lady (whose health required change 
of climate, as is rather minutely related), de- 

for the Continent soon after the peace 
of 1783 was signed : the trip across the channel 
is also described with garrulous circumstan- 
tiality. In November, proceeding from Calais to 
the capital, the party ** arrived at Samers [sic] 
just as the people were coming out of church, 
when immediately a drum beat, and stalls were 
opened as at a country fair ; indeed, formerly, 
neither feasts nor fasts could well be held with- 
out such accommodation; and this accounts 
for so many fairs being originally fixed for 
Good Friday.” 

Paris itself is described at tolerable length. 
On the Boulevards (then) we are told, ‘‘ the 
people regale themselves in an evening, enjoy 
the fresh air, and the view of the adjacent 
country, which is to be seen in great variety 
from this elegant promenade ; but the new wall 
now projected to be built round Paris, to 
increase the imposts, has occasioned the follow- 
ing play of words :— 

* Mur murant a Paris, rend Paris murmurant.’” 


Of the Sorbonne it is stated, ‘* In this famed 
college the faculty of theology particularly 
resided. Theschools were divided into interior 
and exterior; the former were held in the 
buildings contiguous to the church, and the 
latter in a building which still exists in the 
Place de Sorbonne. To obtain the enviable 
title of doctor, it was necessary to go through 
all the studies, and, during ten years, to have 
argued, disputed, and maintained innumerable 
public acts and exercises. The library might 
possibly contain sixty thousand volumes, but the- 
ology certainly predominated; and the anecdote 
has been abundantly circulated, that when the 
learned Casaubon, iy a, visit to Paris, went to 
see the Sorbonne, ibe librarian who shewed 
him the hall said, ‘ ‘This is that famous hall in 
which disputations have been held for above 
four hundred years.’ ‘ And pray,’ inquired 
Casaubon, * what has been decided by them ?” ”’ 

Again: ** To the Royal Glass manufacture. 
The art of manufacturing mirrors was intro- 
duced into Franee in the year 1634. The 
undertaking was at first merely considered as a 
financial speculation, till Colbert established it, 
and erected the spacious premises which it at 
present oceupies in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
The glass is chiefly cast at St. Gobin, in Picardy, 
and brought to. Paris to be finished. Each 
plate at first has the appearance of a sheet of 
jee. It is laid upon a-bed of wet sand, and made 
fast to it by a sort of putty, then sprinkled with 
water, and a very fine powder of red pumice 
stone; after this it is rubbed smooth by the 
means of a large and very thick flat piece of 
glass, fixed at the bottom of a great weight, 
which is moved by a wheel, and kept in constant 
motion, till the plate underneath is become 
perfectly smooth ; then it is polished on both 
sides, which is done by rubbing it with a piece 
of woollen carpet, with a little fine powder of 
another sort of stone, somewhat like the pumice, 
but much softer. The plate of glass is then 
again fixed, and rubbed gently with this till it 


‘ becomes quite bright and transparent. The 


plates that are for looking-glasses are then taken 
to another manufacture to be silvered, which 
isdone thus. A very thin sheet of lead, the 
same size as the glass plate, is laid on a very 
‘ surface ; a small quantity of quicksilver 
18 poured on it, which soon spreads all over the 
lead, and is brushed off after it has lain about a 
minute. Then a much greater quantity is 
poured on, and the plate of glass is gently 
pushed over it, s0 i that it drives the 
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quicksilver sufficiently off to leave the plate of 
glass a clear mirror. It remains in the same 
spot for four and twenty hours, in which time 


it becomes hard ome to be removed, and is | 


then set against a wall in a cool stove for about 
a fortnight. It is now considered as finished, 
and may be framed. 

“* Formerly the plate glass of Venice was the 
largest ; but it is now rivalled by this manufac- 
ture in the Faubourg St. Antoine at Paris, 
When the manufactory was confined to blown 
glass, the greatest size was far inferior to the 
present. Since the method of casting the 
plates has been invented, they are now pro- 
duced ten feet in length, and six feet and a 
half in width, and are each valued at least at 
300/. Mirrors have been insured by a friend 
of mine in England, from the Rue de Reuilly 
at Paris to the Tower at London, at a very 
moderate expense ; and one gentleman built a 
very fine room exactly to receive such mirrors, 
with scarcely any frames between the windows. 
But a nobleman at Paris had an elegant device 
of concealing the separation of these large 
mirrors, by imitating golden palm branches of 
the fanning kind. There were two real golden 
ones of this kind, growing in immense tubs, 
and placed in front of the parterres in the 
King’s Jardin des Plantes ; they are called pai- 
miers eventails, and were first pointed out to 
me by Mons. Buffon, who at that time had 
the superintendence. He considered them as 
the only specimens in Europe. Mons. Buffon 
was a very obliging, friendly man, and I fre- 
quently received from him much informa- 
tion. . b.. _ 

* Christmas passed away in rather a melan- 
choly style at Paris, I was aware that differ- 
ences subsisted between Protestants and Dis- 
senters as to the time and manner of celebrating 
it; but I had not been informed till now, that 
so many nice distinctions still prevailed between 
Catholics and Protestants. Nothing had been 
publicly announced in [the] Jes Affiches ; but 
* that there would be solemn mass at midnight 
on the eve, at all the churches; that on the 
day itself the shops were to be all shut up; 
that mass would be celebrated at three of the 
churches, the Notre Dame, St. Germain’s 
Auxerrois, and at the Innocents; and that 
sacred music would be performed in the even- 
ing at the Grand Chateau of the Tuilleries.’ 
In England, say the Catholics, the civil or 
legal year begins on the 25th of March, the 
day of Annunciation, though the chronological 
year begins on the first of January. The 
Church of England opens the year on the first 
Sunday of Advent, the same as ours, The 
year begins in France on the first of January 
by the Ordonnance of Charles the [Xth in the 
year 1564; but before that time it began at 
Easter, or Christmas. At Rome, now, they 
have two different manners of counting the 
year; that which follows the Notaries begins 
the 25th of December, on Christmas-day ; the 
other begins on the 25th of March, the day of 
the Incarnation, that is from the term on 
which the bulls are dated. They call the secu- 
lar year that particularly when the pope grants 
the indulgence of a grand jubilee. . 

*¢ Great part of our hotel was about this 
time occupied by Americans, of whom Mr. 
Adams and his party were the head. * ¢ 

* Dr. Franklin was then in a bad state of 
health, and had retired to the environs of the 
capital, but whilst he remained there he gave 
the Parisians an odd idea of a foreign envoy ; 
and his puritanical appearance rather recalled 
the character of Jack Calvin (as described by 
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jthan that of his more splendid and elegar 
| neighbour, Lord Peter. ° bg * 

* An experienced surgeon from Bath hz 
been introduced to us, who constantly attend: . 
the Hospital de la Charité, in the neighbou 
hoed; and greatly interested himself in t) 
operations for the stone, which were frequent! 
performed there. Mr. Adams, likewise, hz: 
often expressed much anxiety on that subjec 
and I at last found out, that it was on accoun 
of Dr. Franklin, who was then frequent) 
afflicted with dangerous symptoms of that com 
plaint. Some conferences amongst friends ha: 
taken place in consequence of these occurrence 
and it was at length agreed that referenc 
should be made to an eminent surgeon, as we! 
as to a very excellent Quaker physician, wel 
known in our own metropolis, The genera! 
opinion seemed to be, that the Paris surgeon: 
were as skilful as to the operation itself as the 
English, but that several patients had been 
lost from want of proper management. after- 
wards. I do not recollect whether Dr. Franklin 
underwent any operation or not; but he fre- 
quently took water excursions on a litter in 2 
large barge, for the benefit of his health. 
About this time many warm friends of mine 
patronised and encouraged the Cincinnatus 
Club, which was then much in vogue at Paris ; 
but though I might. regularly have received 
tickets, I never attended.”’ 

From republicanism we pass to royalty. 

A visit to St. Germaines ix April leads to 
the-following netice ;: 

“ It will immediately be recollected, that 

our king James the Second died at St. Ger- 
maines, and that his. body was removed from 
thence to the convent of English Benedictines ; 
this is situated in the Rue St. Jaques, between 
the Val de Grace and the Fenillantines. Marie 
Louise d’Orleans, afterwards. Queen of Spain, 
laid the ‘first. stone of their church in 1674 
The body of Mary Stuart likewise, the king’s 
daughter, was deposited there, who died in the 
year 1712. A fine impression of the king’s 
face was taken in wax, immediately after Ris 
death, which is carefully preserved, and stands 
on a tablet near the coffin, in a small room in 
this convent of English Benedictines. There is a 
deep pit from the small-pox, which is strongly 
marked ‘between the lip and the chin of the 
deceased.” | 
Went ‘ to the king’s jewellers to inspect 
some presents that his majesty was about to 
send to the Grand Signhior, consisting of fire« 
arms, and several other articles. One toy was 
very curious; it was an artichoke in gold, the 
stalk opened, and within all the leaves were 
copartments to hold different perfumes.” 
“ Sept. 3d.—To the ancient chureh of St. 
Severin, which is situated in a street of the 
same name ; ‘this contains a bust inscribed to 
the memory of the celebrated Etienne Pasquier, 
who was an historian, a lawyer, and a poet. 
Pasquier was thrice married; and the following 
humorous epigram is said to have been written 
by him when he was at a very advanced age: 

* Trina mihi nupsit variis atatibus uxor, 

Hec juveni, illa viro, tertia deinde seni. 

Propter opus prima est teneris mihi juncta sub annis, 

Altera propter opes, tertia propter opem.’” 

“ There were on each side of the entrance 
to this church two stone lions, and between 
these figures the holy dignitaries formerly ren- 
dered justice, which is proved by several jndg- 
ments still remaining, that end with this in- 
scription, ‘ Given between the lions.’ And 
one of the folding-doors was in ancient times 
almost entirely covered with horse-shoes ; for 
it was another custom, when persons undér. 


| 





Swift) to the memory of some of the English, 


took any distant journey, that they should 
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implore the assistance of Saint’ Martin, who 
was a patron of this church, and that they 
should particularly fasten a horse-shoe on the 
door of his chapel, in pious testimony of this 
invocation.” . 

To these little pleasant details, which we 
have copied from the first portion of the volume, 
we will only add (before ‘proceeding to the 
south) a hint of fire-works worthy of the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gye, and which if he can_realise 
even within five minutes of eleven o’clock next 
season, he need not care a fig for the puritanic 
reforms and restrictions of all the saintly magis- 
trates of Surrey. (By the by, we never knew 
before why King Richard called his horse 


White Surrey ; we propose it, as a new reading | of 


of Shakespeare, that it was on account of the 
ancient virtue and purity of that county, which 
has been handed down and preserved in its 
magistracy, even unto our day. 

In the evening (says Mr. C.) we went to 
the Redoubt Chinois, at the Foire St. Lairent, 
which opened on this day. ‘The caveau for 
ices, under the assembly-room, is conceived 
and executed with great taste. From-thence 
to the grand fire-work at the Clés St. Lazare, 
by Signor Ruggieri. The night was favour- 
able, and the exhibition of a serpent, studded 
with gems, as passing through the clouds, was 
excellent; but the aj ce of a fixed star, 
at the conclusion, ‘ebeleed te greatest admira- 
tion. The,.whole was.applauded with general 
wt erinn wal superb explosi shall 

ving this ion, we now 
content p faa th with picking out a few illus- 
trations of the author’s agreeable gossip, from 
his travels southward, in our next Gazette. 





Roman Tableis. T. Flint. 
From this boi ‘atpscting ing which (and having 
ho respect it) , delivered our ition last 


Saturday, the following extracts seem neces. 
saty to bear us out in the judgment of our 
readers. Of a meeting of the Arcadians of 
Rome, with a notice of which society we broke 
off, the author sets before us an ironical ac- 
count: but we have other fish to fry, (as the 
Neopolitans, as well as the folks of our Bil- 
lingsgate,’ say). - One of the boys carried 
away from the school of ‘Terracina gives, ac- 
cording to our authority, the following details 
of the adventure. 

‘¢ * The robbers, after having taken us from 
the seminary, finding we could not walk with 
the same rapidity as themselves, took us upon 
their shoulders, and did not halt until t 
had reached the mountains. Having met with 
some sheplterds on the road, they ordered them 
to bring two fat sheep. The shepherds brought 
them to the place appointed; the brigands 
killed the a, and cooked them 
‘before a large After the repast, of which 

we partook, they recited a short prayer, in 
. which they returned thanks to St. Antonio for 
* having assisted them in their projects. One 
of them then read a book, in which, among 
other histories, was that of an adventurer called 
Ricardo. The great enterprises of this extra- 
ordinary man excited in them transports of 
admiration. Shortly afterward, sentinels were 
placed at certain distances, and each of the bri- 
~ gands rolled one of us up in his cloak. In 
- short, after they had all kissed the image of 
the Virgin, which they always carry about 
their persons, they lay down and went to 
sleep. The next morning at daybreak we left 
this place, and at the end of our march pitched 


* our camp on a mountain intersected with 


vavines, and almost inaccessible. We never 





remained more than four or five hours in the 
same-place. I had already seen twelve of my 
companions set at liberty, without its coming 
to my turn. Only three of us now remained 
prisoners : we were tied to each other with a cord 
by the arms. I began to make the most melan- 
choly reflections on seeing our guards speaking 
to each other in a mysterious manner. One of 
them, who was the second chief of the band, 
observing that I was uneasy : ‘ Fasani,’ said he, 
‘keep up your spirits; we are thinking about 
putting an end to your captivity: in the mean 
while preach us a sermon on death.’ - I obeyed 
as well as I was able: I little thought I was 
pronouncing my own funeral oration and that 
my companions. When I had finished, the 
brigand dragged us to a little distance among a 
group of rocks which hung over a precipice: 
he drew his poniard, and buried it in the bosom 
of my two companions. The cord which tied 
us together pulled me after them in their fall ; 
I fell covered with their blood. I threw my- 
self at the feet of ‘the assassin, implored his 
pity, and with the most piercing cries begged 
of him in the name of St. Antonio to spare my 
life. All this passed with the rapidity of light- 
ning: he suspended his poniard, and appeared 
to hesitate. ‘Do not stab him!’ cried the 
chief, * it will bring us ill luck : he has invoked 
St. Antonio; he. is the last: Facciamo un 
quadro a S. Antonio.’ I was then unbound ; 
the chief spoke to me with kindness, gave me 
a ring and this pass.’ The child shewed it to 
me; the following is an exact copy of it :—‘ Si 
ordina a qualunque comitiva di non toccare 
casata Fasani di Maenza. Etriade, Virtu, Fe- 
delta. “ ANTONIO MATTEI 
ED ALESSANDRO MASSARONI.’” 

Speaking of these brig among other 
things, he tells of a famous ong who had made 
chis peace aftérea hundred bloody deeds. 

** Barbone is not the only brigand who en- 
joys all the rights of citizen in the holy city: a 
number of his brethren have the same advan- 
tages. A short time ago four of them presented 
themselves at the door of the cardinal secretary 
of state’s carriage, to demand an augmentation 
of pay, insinuating that if their demands were 
not attended to they would return to the 
mountains. ‘Fhe cardinal spoke to them with 
kindness, and promised them every thing. Be- 
side their regular pay, these brigands gain 
something by serving as models to painters. 
Mr. Robert, a distinguished artist, has repre- 
sented in one of his pictures the wife of one of 
the robbers, called Maria Grezzia. Her attitude 
and costume are very picturesque. This Ama- 
zon of the highway recounts the brilliant ac- 
tions of her relations quite in an heroic style. 
She is the daughter, sister, and wife of bri- 
gands. When she writes te her beloved hus- 
band, at present in‘the galleys, she addresses 
her letters in this way, All’ illustrissimo Signor 
Marc Antonio, ai Bagni di Civita Vecchia. 
Thus Rome is again become what it was at its 
origin—an open asylum for robbers.” 

What the writer’s taste in robbers may be, 
we will not stop to ascertain; but what his 
taste in the fine arts is, may be made out from 
a single paragraph. After describing Camuc- 
cini, whom he calls the best painter in Italy, he 
observes— 

“* Italy, with respect to painting, lives on 
its past rather than on its present glory ; and 
it is not a heresy to say, that French painters 
of the third class may be compared to the first 
Italian painters.” 

Heavens ! how very bad they must be! But 
M. de S. D. is a most superlative critic in his 
way. The style in which he blames or praises, 
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though often justly, is superbly ridiculous, Jp 
Canova’s Theseus and the Centaur, he, the 
ass! literally begs Theseus not to kill the half. 
human horse !_ The conclusion of the following, 
if true, is curious : 

**- Canova was admitted to the familiarity of 
Napoleon: he was very often at Malmaison 
with him and the Empress Josephine. The 
warrior jested with the artist. * You make 
conquests on marble,’ said he; ‘ they are 
harder than mine.” ‘ And perhaps more 
durable,’ answered Canova. And he advised 
him to repose upon his trophies, to enjoy his 
power, and not to put a destiny to the proof 
which had been so many times fixed by victory, 
The emperor laughed at the sculptor’s fears, 
and answered, ‘ I engage in new battles as you 
make new statues.’ ‘ The case is very diffe. 
rent,’ replied Canova: ‘ an artist ought never 
to stop in the career of the fine arts. He ought 
to march from conquest to: conquest: medio. 
crity alone thinks it has obtained its object. 
But a thousand dangers accompany the warrior 
in the road of ambition. Recollect: Julius 
Cesar, and a number of others.’ * You think 
then the ides of March are to be dreaded on 
my account?’ ‘ Your death is less to be ap. 
prehended than a defeat!’ ‘ I do not fear 
either,’ replied Napoleon ;.‘* both of them 
would find me as firm as your statues.’ After 
Napoleon had married Maria Louisa, he ap. 
peared disappointed that Canova had not com. 
plimented him on the occasion. ‘ Ought I to 
congratulate you,’ said the latter, ‘ for having 
divorced fortune ?’ ” 

We conclude with one quotation more of the 
delinquencies of Rome. 

“ What is a cavalletio? It is a sort of horse, 
very much in fashion in the holy city; and 
which, in spite of the smallness of its size, isa 
competitor for fameé with the celebrated Trojan 
horse. This. last only gained possession of a 
town of Asia; on the ether, the conquest of 
Heaven may be achieved. His rider has 
only to mount him with religious feelings, 
and do homage to his Maker for the trials to 
which his person may be exposed. The reader 
perhaps will imagine that the horse in ques- 
tion kicks, prances, and rears up. Not at all; 
he is as quiet as the charger on which Don 
Quixote imagined himself in the air, passing 
through the regidns of fire. Let us explain 
this enigma. Imagine two planks, the edges 
of them nailed together, with their surfaces 
sloping, similar to a horse for placing saddles 
on, supported by four legs, the two before 
shorter than those behind : this is a cavalletio. 
The rider, who -is not made of wood, but of 
animated flesh, is conducted by two gendarmes, 
who assist him in mounting. Ifhe shew any 
aversion, they use force. As soon as the Roman 
is mounted, they place him in an inelined pos- 
ture, his head occupying the lower end of the 
cavalletio. Then the executioner, \ having 
crossed himself, administers a certain number 
of stripes, with a stout thong of bull’s hide, on 
the whole length of his naked back ; this does 
not excuse him from paying the operator for 
his: trouble, beside other smaller expenses. 
The first person I saw whipped in this way 
was the master of a coffee-house, as a punish 
ment for having served an Englishman with 
eggs and milk for breakfast during Lent. Many 
of my readers wil! accuse me of being fabulous 
in my narrations; I think I hear them ex- 
claim, ‘ Twenty-five lashes for: having itp. 
plied a person with milk for his breakfast: 
that is impossible: we know very well that 
the pontifical government commits revolting 
acts of injustice, that it is most-atrocious and 
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"arbitrary in its proceedings: but what you 


have just stated surpasses......’ Go no far- 
ther: I can furnish you with the most satis- 
“ne 4 proof of what I have advanced. I have 
brought with me from Rome the edict of the 
pope’s vicar-general, an exact copy of which is 
at the end of this work. One of the printed 
y The following 
is an extract from it, which I have translated : 
‘ Our predecessors have every year commanded, 
by means of an edict, the exact observance of 
fasting and abstinence during Lent. They 
have inflicted the severest punishment on those 
who have been guilty of the smallest violation 
of this law. The present ordinance is made 


. public to confirm this injunction ; and all of- 


fenders shall-be punished, without remission, 


by being placed on the cavailletto, and re- 
-ceiving twenty-five blows with a stick in the 


street, before their own eating-houses or coffee- 
houses. All those who shall not post up the 
present ordinance in the most conspicuous part 
of the rooms where refreshments are supplied, 
shall undergo the same punishment. 

* Given at the palace of our residence. 

‘ HANNIBAL, incumbent of Santa Maria, 
in Trastevere, of the holy Catholic 
religion, Cardinal priest della Genga, 
vicar-general of the Holiness of our 

* ANTon1o ARGENTI, substitute.’ 

“Tf we reflect that the court of Rome used 
to burn heretics by the hands of the Holy 
Inquisition, this stick discipline for a breach of 
the fast will be found conformable to the gra- 
dation of crimes and punishments. After having 
lost the grand resouree of auto-da-fés, it is but 
natural that they should have some indemnifi- 
cation, and the cavalletto is comparatively a 
very small one. What would. Camillus and 
Horace have said,:4f some-soothsayer had pre- 


‘dicted to them that their descendants would 


be bastinadoed on a wooden horse for drinking 
a little milk, or permitting it to be drunk ? 


. The functions of the cavalletto are not restricted 


to the punishment of those who do not strictly 
observe the fast during Lent: like the gen- 
darmes, it stands sentry in every place where 
there is an assembly at all numerous, more 


. particularly at.the doors of the theatres. There 


it is in attendance for those who hiss the 
actors or the play; an excellent method of 


. Making a bad performance succeed. The caval- 


letto is the smallest degree of torture in Rome ; 


.it isthe torture in general circulation; there 


is another that never changes its place. Upon 
a scaffold raised in the middle of the Piazza 
Navona is a sort of praying-desk with two 
holes in it, through which the patient is obliged, 


much against his inclination, to pass his arms, 


which are kept immovable by means of screws. 
The executioner then applies to his naked 


loins. an indeterminate number of stripes, ac- 


ording to the will and pleasure of the agent of 


police, whose severity increases in proportion 


to the smallness of the fee he has received 
from the prisoner. This scaffold is not perma- 
nent except in time of public amusements and 
rejoicings ; at all other times it is erected as 
the case may require ; but on‘all festivals, and 
particularly during the Carnival, this theatre 
of torture is always to be found in the Piazza 
Navona and near the Corso, which is the 
rendezvous of all the masks. The executioner 
saunters about near the scaffold, waiting for 
his customers. The third and most cruel tor- 
ture is the strappado. . The sufferer, with his 

strapped behind his back, is raised to a 


- Certain distance ; a cord is attached to his arms 


of sufficient length to allow him to arrive 





within a foot of the ground; he is. then 
suddenly let fall. The jerk is so great, that it 
dislocates his shoulders. Fortunately this mode 
of punishment rarely takes place: . but is it not 
horrible that it should ever be practised? I 


have been. assured, that at the restoration of | 


Pius VII. an unhappy wretch was condemned 
to the strappado because he would not cry 
Long live the Pope! Torture, after having 
heen banished from all civilised countries, has 
met. with an asylum at Rome. Alas! this is 
not the only enemy of civilisation that finds 
protection there !" 

Again we must entreat our readers to exer- 
cise their discretion upon this review, in which 
we have chosen what appeared to us unobjec- 
tionable and interesting, while at the same 
time we felt the source to be obnoxious to 
every modest and virtuous sentiment. It is 
not therefore a specimen of the work—but, if 
fair to say so, of our winnowing the grain from 
the chaff. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
The Opera Glass, &c. 4to. T. Dolby. 


WE never like to make remarks upon our 
periodical contemporaries, because if we have 
reason to find fault, it isin very bad taste to 
do so—let the public discern the deserving from 
the undeserving ;— and praise from one of 
another is too apt to be mistaken for begging a 
reciprocal favour. But two monthly parts of 
the Opera Glass having been sent to us, we 
may venture to treat it as a volume (not as a 
dramatic journal), and in this light we desire 
to recommend it to public consideration as a 
very able review and criticism upon the stage, 
its occupants, and its entertainments. The 
writer (Mr. foward Payne, as we have heard) 
has bestowed. much-attentién upon the subject ; 
he is a man of discernment and talents; and 
his observations are generally both acute and 


intelligent. 


An Essay on the War-Galleys of the Ancients. 
By John Howell. 8vo. pp. 61. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. London, Cadell. 1826. 

Tus is a curious and interesting inquiry, 
though we were almost deterred from its 
perusal by the grandiloquence of its opening 
paragraph. Having got over this stumbling- 
block stepping-stone, however, we discovered 
in it much collected information, and no want 
of learning or judgment in applying it to eluci- 
date the author’s views of the subject. Litho- 
graphic prints of the various vessels, &c. help 
the reader greatly to understand the argument ; 
but as we must be without these, and the book 
is of small price, we shall do no more than ay 
that it is extremely well deserving of classical, 
antiquarian,.and popular regard. 

Plutarch’s Lives; translated from the original 
Greek, &c. By Dr. and W. Langhorne, &c. 
8vo. 2 vols. London, 1825-6. J. Limbird. 

PrinTED in double columns, and embellished 

with a number of portraits in wood, this edition 

of Plutarch has just been completed at a rate so 
cheap as to bring the invaluable and most 
entertaining author within. the means of pur- 
chasers of very moderate fortunes. By pro- 
ducing such a work in such a way, the pub~ 
lisher has served the cause of letters, and done 
a great kindness to those whom the expense of 
the voluminous editions have hitherto prevented 
from enjoying that feast which Plutarch, 
almost above all other writers, seems to offer 
to every description of reader. In these two 
volumes there is a full, a good, an amusing, 
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and an instructive winter’s recreation. Of 
course we will not at this time of day descant 
on the characteristics of the author, nor on 
the merits of his translators ; but being on the 
topic, we may notice that M. Baehr, one of the 
Professors at the University of Heidelberg, 
has lately published an edition of the Lives of 
Philopoemen, Flamininus, and Pyrrhus, with 
notes and a short preface to each life, in which 
he examines Plutarch’s authorities, and his 
reasons for preferring some to others. 


The Exiles a Poem. *By Robert Haldane 
Rattray, Esq. Third Edition, printed from 
the second Calcutta Edition. London, 1826. 
Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen. 

THERE is certainly talent as well as feeling 

displayed in these pages; but the choice of 

subject and manner is unfortunate—it recalls 
the Shipwreck far too forcibly. In a ‘note to 
one of the passages, the author deprecates and 
denies the sin of plagiarism : from aught of par- 
ticular copyisms we acquit him; but with the 
enthusiasm, we should suppose, of a youthful 
writer, he has allowed his mind to be too much 
imbued with one. of the most peculiar of 
models, and one least likely to be successfully 
imitated. The following passage is a fair and 
flowing specimen of good sentiment and neat 
versification :— 
“ the name 

Is Paw mee yy of fai 

How many «8 gallant heart must cease to beat ! 

How dire a q 

How many a yictim.to 's doom 

Seek, like Matilda, solace in the tomb! 

How many like her 

To mourn the laurels that his brows entwine ! 

How many » untold, might serve to shew 

The close triumph bearsto woe! 

This is thy work, Ambition! ’tis thy breath 


That sounds the c to Yattle and to death ! 
The banner of destruction Tie 
ner 6 uni 
That bids the martyr ton Poor's 
Rush to the field; a willing sacrifice ; 
pee haste— 


Forsake his cheerful home; tos 
To gain a desert or subdue a was' 


But e’en when war, and all its miseries cease, 
And states, exhausted, renovate in 
When smiling the 
di health 


her store, 


nd Site: lulfd et 
every meaner 's 

Ambition, still the seme, though her guise, 
Restless remains, and happiness denies. 

Some fever’d wretch her proffer’d cup receives, 
Imbibes an added thirst nought relieves, 

And, yielding to the influence of the draught, 

R ts the poison he’s ar quaff’d; , 
Til, frenaied with the lust of future fame, 
He fires a templé, to aname. 


How many bles:’d with com: and health, 
The last forego, to make the former wealth ; 
Forsake their country; fly to tainted shores ; 
And die, at last, recounting useless stores— 

The tasteless fruit of eatly discontent, 
And cull’d, too late, unshared, in banishment !” 


We must advise our young author to omit 
many of his notes in a future edition: we do 
not take up a volume of poems to learn the 
length and breadth of the Isle,of Wight, or 
that the river Tamar rises in Devonshire. 





ORIGINAL. 

(4 NATIONAL POLITY AND FINAXCE (1x). 
Having, in our last Literary Gazette, fulfilled 
the promise made in that of the 30th of Sep- 
tember, by elucidating, to the best of our 
ability, the general principle and outline of 
the Pian first mentioned by us 29th April, for 
establishing a sound and settled currency, liable 
to no fluctuations, but susceptible of easy and 
perpetual regulation, as circums/ances required ; 
representing real property, and being doubly 
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or more than doubly secured; preserving the 
precious metals, and precluding the possibility 
of panic ; being liable to neither redundancy 
nor scarcity ; affording essential relief to the 
people by. sharing among the many what now 
. feeds overgrown monopoly, and lightening tara- 
tion ¢ and, in fine, combining all the great and 
all the humbler interests of the community in one 
bond of union beneficial to the whole ;—having, 
we . performed this duty, we have but 
few words to employ in coming to our con- 
clusion. 
What the country has been, and is, with 
ge to its currency, needs no illustration : 
h about as much of fiction as of truth in its 
monetary system, sudden expanses and sudden 
restrictions affecting baseless issues, have made 
a state of instability disgraceful to an enlight- 
ened age, and produced those violent fluctua- 
tions between unreal abundance and real dis- 
tress, the recurrence of which every man with 
a spark of good feeling in his breast must wish 
to t. Such is object of these papers. 
e have proposed what we consider to be 
unobjectionable in theory, and readily practi- 
cable in execution ; and we are. sincerely con- 
vinced, that if our Plan were adopted and acted 
‘upon (either- entirely at once, or partially by 
way of i ») that’ it must lead to un. 
‘bounded prosperity and the highest human 
happiness in our nativeland. This we assume, 
also, not merely upon our‘own views and im. 
pressions; but because in all the discussion, 
public and private, to which the measure has 
given rise; not one radical objection has been 
alleged against its foundations, nor one tenable 
argument urged agaiiist its details, nor one 
dark foreboding thrown forward over the bright 
prospects which it holds out. 


Instead of a cu kind and 


creney, of every 
colour, furnished by individual interests for 


the sake of individual profits, tending chiefly 
to realise those emoluments, and not directed 
to a common end, wé have demonstrated the 
means of having a circulation belonging to the 
People, and having no other destination but 
the common good. We have shewn that the 
concern of government with this Design of a 
Nationul and public Credit and a National 
-and public Bank, could be no source of uncon- 
stitutional influence, though a matter of the 
mest anxious care,—since every government 
would serve itself in promoting the general 
diffusion of wealth, ease, tranquillity, and con- 
tentment. It would be an Argus to regulate 
the machine, so that it should not go wrong, 
rather than a power tg prescribe or control its 
operations. By the simple fact of making our 
Sterling Note a \ tender for taxes and 
government annuities, and not convertible at 
the will of the helder,* it would stamp and 
recoghise this Currency with sufficient cha- 
racter, and by returns and re-issues in these 
two ways alone, create an annual circula- 
tion (in a circle, if we may say so, pervading 
the entire — of Thirty Millions} in 
every year. hus sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, and resting on the sure bases of 
landed and funded security for more than 
double its amount: we ask, fearlessly, who 
would not prefer this Sterling Paper to Gold 
Coin, which seems to be principally and pur- 

formed to encourage the injurious traffic 
in foreign exchanges and bullion. 





* In one of our papers we tonsentetl to an exception to 
this if held to be requisite, by allowing the Notes to be 
convertible where issued, and there only. 

+. The tax of four per cent upon this sum alone, would 
-enable ministers to repeal one million twe hundred thou- 
and pounds of the asecssed taxes, 





We will not now retrace’ what we have 
stated with regard to the machinery necessary 
for carrying our Plan,.in all its branches and 
details, into effect. Its facility and capability 
stand uncontradicted ; its prevention of crime, 
forgery and robbery, ‘and its encouragement of 
morality and patriotism, have been dwelt upon 
enough to im these desirable qualities 
upon the consideration of the country. When 
added to these advantages, any individual pos- 
sessing a capital (say) of one hundred pounds 
might vest it securely, so as to produce to him. 
self not only lawful interest, but for his own use, 
and for the use of his fellow-citizens, fifty per 
cent of sterling National Paper, to be circulated 
in notes of such convenient forms and denomi-. 
nations as every separate part and the whole 
population of the United Kingdom required ; we 
need not insist on the vast superiority of the 
Plan we have had the sincere gratification of 
thus far developing, over the conflicting medley 
which we are most anxious to see it supersede. 

It is now in its broad principles before the 
world ; and for the reasons we have already 
assigned, and looking to its working its honest 
way by other channels, we.take our leave of it 
for a while—satisfied that; even if mistaken, 
we have disinterestedly and faithfully done our 
duty. 








se 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER, 


2st day, 19 hrs. 43 min. The sun enters 
Capricornus according to the fixed zodiac ; his 
place among the stars will be in the bow of 
Sagittarius. This is the period of the winter 
solstice, the sun being vertical to the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the southern hemisphere enjoy- 
ing the same light that the northern received 
on the 21st of June. It will be the middle of 
day to the south pole, and. the middle of night 
to the north pole. 

The commencement of the. solar eclipse of 
Wednesday was not perceptible, owing to the 
unfavourable atmosphere. At 10 hrs. 15 min. 
30 sec., the clouds withdrew, and the lunar 
disk was observed to have made considerable 

rogress on the sun’s north-west limb. The 
interesting phenomenon was seen without in- 
terruption till 10 hrs. 41 min., when a heavy 
cloud from the west concealed the combined 
orbs, and prevented a view of its greatest ob- 
scuration; at this period the south-west part 
of the heavens was free from clouds, and of a 
deeper blue than usual. At 11 hrs. 24 min. the 
eclipse again became visible, the. moon having 
passed to the eastern limb, and exactly at 14 hrs. 
apparent time, the solar disk was left in its full. 
orbed lustre. 


Moon’s Phases and Conjunctions. 


. D He Ms 
3 cist Quester On rag DB 
O Full Moon... . . «13 23 32 
C Last Quarter .-. 
@ New Moon, . - 


oo 6 Mt 18 
« +28 10 21 
The moon will be in conjunction with. 
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a006¢ 2 2.4 
Satum....+s+..+s Ml WW 
Jupiter . o eo en 2 6 8296 
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Mars . 6s sae tee i ov 
Ist day. The position of the solar system 
relative to the earth is at this time exceedingly 
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former in the breast of the Virgin, the latter 
among the feet of the Twins. 

Mercury is visible for an evening or two 
succeeding the first day. 6th day. Stationary, 
15 days, 18 hrs. inferier conjunction. . 

Venus for a few evenings will continue the 
most pleasing telescopic object in the heavens, 
appearing as a delicate crescent, and under its 
greatest angle of 57 min. After the 23d day, 
Venus will be no longer vesper, the beautiful 
star of eve, but the bright morning Hesperus, 
harbinger of day. 

3d day, 18 hrs. 
$ Capricorni. 

Jupiter, as the morning star, presents a con- 
stant source of delight, by his beautiful retinue 
of satellites, appearing in every possible posi- 
tion. On the first day, six hours in the morn. 
ing, the second and third will be occulted by 
the primary; the same with the first and 
fourth, on the 23d day. On the 8th day, the 
first on the disk, the second behind the planet. 


Visible Eclipses of the First Satellite. 
He. M» 5S. 
17 41 57 
14 
215. ! 
29:17 50 39 
20th day, 11 hrs. Sattirn in conjunction 
with ~ Geminorum. 
24th day. Inopposition. 27. The major to 
the minor axis of the ring is at 1000: 486. 
Uranus in Sagittarius is too near the sun to 
admit of satisfactory observation. 
Deptford. 


Mars in conjunction with 


D. 
Immersions 6 


J.T. B. 





THE PELVIS, 

TuE extraordinary difference which exists 
between the skulls of different nations has 
long been pointed out by Camper.and others. 
A similar difference, may ;be ;remarked in the 
other bones. Dr. Vrolik, a Dutch physiolo- 
gist, has lately published a treatise on the 
varieties in the conformation of the pelvis, 
illustrated with plates, representing the pelvis, 
male and female, of the inhabitants of Europe, 
of Asia, of Africa, and of America. 


EXPLOSIVE ENGINE, 

Aw American of the name of Mery has in- 
vented a new agent in lieu of steam, namely, 
the detonation produced’ by the combustion of 
hydrogen mixed with atmospheric air; but the 
hydrogen which he employs is derived from 
the essential oil of turpentine, or alcohel, be: 
cause from either it may be obtained abun- 
dantly, with a small: apparatus, and without 
any great consumption of fuel: ‘This motive- 
power appears to be applicable principally to 
boats or carriages. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
TueE Soviety held.its first meeting for the sea 
son on Wednesday the 15th November: there 
was a very full attendance. 

Several new members were elected 4 among 
others, the Hon. Sir 8. Gaselee, Mr. Hallam, 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, &c. Many names of 
candidates were likewise proposed. . 

A list of subscriptions to the Building Fund, 
for the proposed house of the Society, on the 
site of the Mews at Charing Cross, many of 





interesting ; the Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
and Uranus, being nearly at equal distances | 
from each other, to the east of the luminary. | 
Mereury and Venus in Scorpio, Mars in Ca- 
pricornus, and Uranus in Sagittarius; Ju-} 
piter and Saturn to the west of the sun—the/| 


them displaying great liberality on: the part of 
the members, was presented by the secretary. 
An ingenious paper was read, communicated 
by Sir W. Ouseley. This paper consists of two 
parts—the former part being a discussion re- 
lating to several fabulous anecdotes respecting 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


"Alexander the Great ; commonly considered as 


of eastern origin, but assigned ‘yy the present 
writer chiefly to Julius Valerius, author of the 
Res Geste Alexandri Magni ; who is placed by 
the editor of that work, Signor Angelo Mai, in 
the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era. In the second part, Sir W. Ouseley re- 
daims, in favour of the oriental writers, a va- 
riety of popular fictions ; such as, Pope’s Janu- 
‘ary and May, Boccacio’s fourth story in the 
Decameron, Parnell’s Hermit, the story of 
Santon Barsisa, several of the tales in the 
Gesta Romanorum, the story of Whittington, 
the induction to the Taming of the Shrew, 
&e.; the praise of inventing which has been 
long usurped by Europeans. 

It was announced to the meeting, that the 
first fasciculus of Hieroglyphics, published by 
the Society, was ready for distribution. The 
object of this work, to be pursued upon a plan 
carried into execution in two fasciculi by the 
Egyptian Society, now dissolved, is, to facili. 
tate the interpretation of the hieroglyphics ; in 
which some progress has lately been made, by 
the publication of the many splendid specimens 
extant in various collections. The work is 
well executed, in the lithographic manner, and 
on a large scale. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tut Royal Society has also commenced its 
meetings for the season. At the first, a paper, 
by Colonel Miller, was read, upon an invention 
of Percussion Shells by that scientific and dis- 
tinguished officer. This invention has been 


more than once mentioned in the Literary 


Gazette, when experiments were made at Leith 
and Woolwich ; and so convinced are we of its 


great value, that we rejoice to see it taken up 

The destructive powers 
appeared ‘to us, on in- 
vestigating it with the best of our understand- 


by the Royal Society. 
of this militaryrengin 


ing, to be of immense national importance. 


The shell is formed so that it must be projected 


in a certain way, aiid whenever it reaches its 
object, a fuse is forced into the chamber so as 
to explode it. Execution is thus rendered cer- 
tain ; whereas in past practice, not one shell in 
many does the slightest harm to an enemy. 
We know not what the heads of departments 
say to this novelty: perhaps, like others to 
which we have alluded, it. may be left to do 
what it is more likely to do than most novelties, 
force its own way; but sure we are that the 
gentleman who has produced it is no Jess an 
honour to the service by his original abilities as 
an improver in the system of war, than by his 
conduct as a brave and experienced soldier. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tu Society of Autiquaries has also met. We 
are not informed of its earlier proceedings ; 
but on Thursday the members were summoned 
to repair their loss, as far as they could, by 
electing another member of the council and 
director, in the room of the late intelligent and 
much-esteemed Mr. Taylor Combe. 


hivy.—We are afraid the account of the dis- 
tovery of fifteen of the lost books of Livy is 
unfounded. The journals of Florence, Pisa, 
and Rome, which we have received since it got 
into circulation, do not mention it. 


Oxronp, Nov. 25.—Thursday last, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 
: Masters uf Arts.—Rev. H. H. Green, Worcestet College 


Rey. A. B. Lechmere, Christ. Church. 

Bachelors Lim Paes Denny, Worcester College; E. P- 
Blunt, Scholar of C. C. Coll.; E. B. Ray, W: Blu.dell; 
K-M: Caldecott; Brasenucse College; J. Day, Js Byron, 


Exeter College; T- Collett, Trinity College ;.H. H. Bo- 
bart, Christ Clfurch; T. Griffiths, Jesus C ; W 
Capel, Postmaster ; W. Curling, M. 
Davies, J. G. Dowling, Wadham C: 3; W.T.C 
C. F. Godmond, Queen’s College; T. Clarke, Pembroke 
College. 
PROPHECY. 

fn the Muse's Looking Glass, by Thomas Ran- 
dolph, who was born in 1605, and died in 
1634, will be found a curious anticipation of 
the London University. Even the adoption of 
Capt. Clias’s athletic exercises is ‘expressively 
hinted. 

‘* Banausus. O! have thought on’t, I will straight- 

waty build 

A free school here in London—a free school! — 
For th’ education of young gentlemen, 
To study how to drink and take tobacco; 

‘0 swear, to roar, to dice, to drab, to quarrel ; 
*T will be the great GymnAsiun.of the realm ! 
The Frontisterium of Great Brittainy ! 
And for their better study, I will furnish them 
With a large library of Draper’s books.” 

Dedsley’s Collection of Plays, 1744, vol. vi- p. 261. 
The idea of the Gower Street Academy is 

therefore not original ; and, besides, there is a 
serious proposal for such a foundation some- 
where in Defoe. 








PINE ARTS. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE projected National Gallery on the site of 
the old Mews at Charing Cross,.is a building 
500 feet in length, composed of two orders of 
architecture in height, namely, the Doric and 
Ionic. The front consists of four pavilions, 
connected by colonnades; the pavilions sur- 
mounted by enriched polygonal domes, termi- 
nating in balls and spears, bearing resemblance 
to that pile in the Regent’s Park called Sussex 
Place. Over the centre division of the struc- 
ture, which on the ground story is a colonnade 
in frent of five arched entranees, rises a large 
circular dome, which termitiates in a temple 
something after the manner of the Choragic 
Monument, but triangular on the plan, having 
a colossal statue on every side. This dome is 
supported by a tier of Pestum Doric columns, 
rising from a square tower-like base, at each 
angle of which there is a lion couchant. 
Through the intercolumniations the centre of 
the building will derive its light. Above the 
two outward colonnades, the facade is embel- 
lished with one tier of windows, dressed with 
pediments, &c.; over which runs a long pannel 
filled with basso-relievos, not unlike the Hay- 
market front of the Opera House. There will 
also be a very considerable display of sculpture 
in statues and vases, giving the edifice very 
mucli the appearance of a French public build- 
ing,—of which character indeed the whole 
structure partakes. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &c. 
No. XX.—Book Prints. 

Ir might reasonably have been expected when 
Hogarth entered the lists as a designer of book- 
prints, that he would have borne away the 
prize against all competition. -His aeute per- 
ception of character, knowledge of the passions, 
and mastery in the difficult faculty of expres- 
sion, led his friends and admirers to expect 
wonders from his pencils but they were disap- 
pointed. They, however, had not rated his 
talents higher than Hogarth himself, who had 
promised much more than he performed. 

Dr. Zachary Grey, whilst preparing his ce- 
lebrated edition of Hudibras, desirous of doing 
justice to his author, commissioned our great 
dramatic painter to. make a series of designs 
Nor its illustration, judiciously leaving the artist 
to-select his own subjects. These were made 
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accordingly, and erigraved by J. Mynde, for 


‘| the edition of 1744. The compositions are 


entirely unworthy of Hogarth, and the engrav. 
ings reflect no credit upon the art, even in the 
state of caleography at the middle of the last 
century. 

When Lord Carteret projected his fine o—- 
Spanish edition of Don: Quixotte, which was 
published about 1740, Hogarth was engaged by 
his lordship to prepare a set of designs. In 
this undertaking, so congenial, as it might 
seem, to his pietorial feeling, he also failed. 
Six of the subjects were engraved; but they 
were, unfortunately fer his reputation, so in- 
ferior to what had been anticipated, (amd Ho 
garth’s notions of his own capacity not render~ 
ing him amenable to eorrection,) that his lord. 
ship was piqued, and transferred the commission 
to Vanderbank, an artist who fancied himself 
a.match for Hogarth in his own sphere, though,, 
as a painter, he was a pigmy to a giant. These 
compositions were engraved principally by 
Gerard Vandergutch. To this Spanish edition, 
prefixed te the life of the author is a half- 
length portrait, designed by Kent, the archi. 
tect and landscape gardener, which is a sorry 
performance, and about. upen a par with the 
designs of Vanderbank. Altogether, this series 
‘of quarto plates, which cost the noble publisher 
a considerable sum, is a discredit to the press. 
Yet this very indifferent painter, Vanderbank, 
contrived to acquire extensive patronage 
amongst a party whe were determined to push 
him into practice... Several years before, Jacob 
Tonson had been urged to employ him to paint 
the portraits for the Kit-Cat Club ;. but he had 
better taste, and prevailed upon the members of 
that distinguished coterie to sit to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

It. was eustomary with these popular book 
designers. to be applied to: by these who were 
desirous to set up signs superior to those of 
their neighbours. Wale executed a few; one, 
in particular, which was greatly admired, was 
a whole-length of Sir John Falstaff, which, 
suspended by magnificent iron work, and in # 
rich carved.frame, hung in front of a celebrated 
tavern in Great Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
Hayman, too, executed a few for particular 
friends. The Three Angels long hung over the 
open shop of Messrs. Clutterbuck and Gastry, 
the woollen-drapers, near old Somerset House. 
This bold and well-designed group was much 
admired. Another of his, where many a jovial 
party of R. A.’s had recreated in summer, was 
the George, at Twickenham:: but that which 
he used to say he painted con amore was. the 
Barley Mow, in Piccadilly, for years famed for 
the frolics of Master Frank, his friend Morti- 
mer, and that choice spirit Simen Francis, the 
engraver, a triumvirate of good fellowship—of 
which the host used to boast that it was as 
good for the bar as a prize in the lottery. 
There were used to assemble old. Charles Grig- 
nion, George Scotin, Ravenet, and Miller, en« 
gravers of Frank’s designs, and all boon com- 
panions of the joyous soul. 

We have observed that Jacob Tonson was 
one of the first publishers who ventured upon 
expensive illustrations. He employed Hayman 
to design for a splendid edition. of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. Also, four superb quartos of 
Addison’s dramatic works, which were adorned 
with his designs, well engraved. Hayman exe- 
cuted a series of designs for a handsome quarto 
work of Shakespeare’s Plays, edited by a gentle. 
man of the name of Jennings, which was never 
completed. 

The precursor of illustrated novels, however, 





must be assigned to that handsome large octayg 
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edition of Pamela published for J: Richardson 
(the author), and sold by J. Osborn, in Pater- 
noster-row, and John’ Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1742. To this, and the: other 
novels by the same author, the designs are 
by F. Hayman, and engraved by H. Gravelot. 
any of these prints are designed with good 
taste. The character of Pamela, in some of 
the many striking situations into which she is 
thrown by the ingenious Richardson, is well 
conceived ; the engravings are executed with a 
clean, clear,.and spirited line. Gravelot not 
only ed but designed some of the sub- 
jeets. That of the marriage scene is by him, 
and is cleverly composed. 
In the title-page to this edition is printed, 
*¢ Published in order to cultivate the principles 
of viRTUE and RELIGION of BOTH SEXES:” 
a very questionable assertion, considering some 
of the scenes depicted. This overbearing pub- 
lisher was the identical Osborn whom the stern 
Sam Johnson knocked down with a folio. 
Many years since, a patriarchal painter, yet 
living, wre at a print sale at the elder Green. 
wood’s, met an old servant of the said John 
Osborn, and the subject of this rencontre being 
alluded to by the auctioneer, he substantiated 
the fact, saying, ** it happened not in the shop 
of my master, but at Dr. Johnson’s own apart- 
ment.” The story of Oliver Goldsmith’s hav- 
ing, after hearing of what the giant Johnson 
had done, gone exprealy to the publisher to 
treat him with a second folio edition, and get- 
ting a drubbing himself, this worthy journey- 
man bibliopolist did not substantiate. Bosweil, 
however, relates it as a veritable fact. 
The finest illustrated romance that had ap- 
—* the early part. of the last century, 
was the Don Quixote, French edition, 
splendid quart with the plates from,the de- 
signs of Co Thes@'must be qrotet in jus- 
tice to the then state of arts in France, as an 
e ion to the general ee the de. 
signing of book prints: From these, not onl 
ogarth, Vanderbank, and Hayman, but all who 
have entered the same field, have. gleaned madre 
or less :—such the rich harvest of Coypel’s fanty, 
These plates, sufficiently renowned, were en 
graved b 
proves what has been advanced in favour of the 
superiority of hy in France over that 
of England at that period. 
Tremoliere designed four or more subjects 
for this tine work. The engravers were, F.Joul- 
Ludovico Surugue, Lepicier, F.S. Ravenet, 
Cochin, D. Beavais, F. Julian, R. Tar- 
»Some of these ingenious artists worked 
quently for the London publishers, and 
ted to improve the native artists by the 


ty 


sontri 
good, drawing, clearness, and brilliancy of their 
works. 





YEsterRpDay a private view of the nine large 
gan representing the Coronation of Charles 
- was well attended. We described these 
Works last year: they are not high as produc- 
tions of art 5 but they have many faithful like- 
nesses, and give a good idea of the ceremony. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lord Byron. Painted by W. E. West; en- 
get by J. T. Wedgwood. Published at 
aris, Ist September. 


REFERRING to a notice, among those to Cor- 
respondents, relating to this portrait, we have 
a of its actual appearance and merits. 
Not having seer the original picture, we cannot 


decide which is the best engraving as to likeness, | ber, Barenger 


a number of clevér coevals, which 


but, certainly, this large and well,though rather 
drily, pow portrait® by Mr. Wedgwood dif- 
fers essentially from the smaller and also well- 
done portrait by Engleheart in the Souvenir. 
The head in Wedgwood’s plate is of a higher 
character —the expression nobler—the nose 
broader, and the eyes more open, and a good 
deal resembling those of Miss Stephens in the 
engraved portrait of that charming tress. 
Neither of the likenesses assimilate with those 
to which the public eye was previously accus- 
tomed. We consider Mr. Wedgwood’s per- 
formance to do much credit to his talents as an 
engraver. 


Picturesque Views of the English Cities, from 
Drawings by G. F. Robson. Edited by J. 
Britton. 4to. No. I. 

WE have at present only space to notice that 
this beautiful publication has issued from the 
press. The variety. of the Views, the taste 
with which they have. been selected, and the 
skill with which they have been drawn, to 
which we may add, the excellence with which 
they are engraven, render the work+ a gem for 
the portfolio and library. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHANGES. 
A CHILD is playing on the green, 
With rosy cheek and radiant mien ; 
But sorrow comes—the smile’s departed, 
He weeps, as he were broken-hearted : 
But see, ere yet his tears are dry, 
Again his laugh trills wild and high ; 
As lights and shades each other chase, 
So pain and joy flit o’er his face ; 
And nought shall have the power to keep 
His eyes one moment from their sleep: 
*\ And stich J," 
A youth sits with his burning glance 
Turn’d upwards to heaven’s blue expanse : 
What is it o’er his pale cheek flushing ? 
What thought has set the life-blood gushing ? 
It is of many 'a deed sublime 
That do in future time— 
fhany-a struggle to be past, 
paid by deathless fame at last ; 
He thinks not on the moments gone— 
He lives in fiery hope alone: 
And such was I. 
Sunken those eyes, and worn that brow, - 
Yet more of care than years they show : 
There’s something in that cheek revealing 
The bosom-wound that knows no healing ; 
He lives, and will live on, and smile, 
And thoughts he cannot lose beguile ; 
He'll shun no duty, break no tie— 
But his star's fallen from the sky. 
Oh! pitying Heaven, the wieteh forgive 
That bears, but wishes not to live: 
And such am I. 
ZaRACH. 





SONNET :—TO THE RISING SUN. 
O princely Sun! uprising in thy east, 
Pavilioned in the crimson and the gold 
Of clouds before thy flaming chariot rolled, 
Now let mine eyes upon the glory feast, 
The first steps of thy radiant march behold. 
Hark! the glad feathered choir thy matins 
sing 
And my lyre answers with its vdcal string. 





* About 8 inches by 7. 
+ The cities'in this Part are Norwich, Lichfield, Ro- 
Chichester, and 


’ > 


, and Jeavons, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Yet, ah! great, glowing, glorious as thou art, 

Endymion’s' moon is dearer to my heart ; 

For I am of the still and starry night 

When the deep soul collects its native might, 

And gathers a quick feeling, and a power 

Of thought, perceptive of thine own great 
dower, 

O Pheebus! in the dark and silent hour, 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Highlanvs. 
Tue intcrest which was excited by the papers which we 
formerly published under this title cannot be forgotten, 
They were copiously transferred by other publications of 
the day into their pages—they were made subjects for draw. 
ings and engravings by various artists—nay, some of them 
were even dramatised and produced upon the stage. There 
was such a wildness and peculiarity in the stories which 
they told, and such a perfect simplicity and artlessness in 
the manner of the narration, as could not fail strongly to 
engage the attention. And their perfect accuracy and 
authenticity, as the records of events of which no other 
record remained—as lights thrown upon the ancient man- 
ners of a people respecting whose history we have hitherto 
remained almost in the dark—gave them a value that was 
much more important than even the interest and amuse- 

ment which they afforded. 

It is therefore with much gratification that a new series 
of similar papers, from the same excellent and authentic 
source, has come into our possession. The stories which 
they narrate, to say the least of them, will be found not 
one whit inferior in point of interest to any of those which 
we have previously published. Without further preface, 
we proceed to open our budget, and begin with 

MACGREGOR. 

AsouT the middle'of the sixteenth centary, 
the eldest son of Lamond, of Cowal (in Argyle- 
shire), was hunting the red deer in Glenfine.* 
It happened that at the same time the only 
son of Macgregor, of Glemstrae, the chief of 
that once powerful clan, was on a similar ex. 
cursion in the same place, which was the 
boundary between the extensive territories of 
these two great families. 

Young Lamond had pierced a prime hart 
with an arrow; and the noble animal, galled by 
the shaft, which stuck in the wound, plunged 
into the river, and bent his course into Mac- 
gregor’s country. He was followed by Lamond, 
who outran all his companions. It unfortu- 
nately fell out, that a hart had been wounded 
by the young Macgregor at the same time, 
among his own hills. The two deer crossed 
each other in their flight, and the first that 
fell was claimed by both the hunters. The 
youths were flushed by the ardour of the chase, 
and they were totally unknown to each other. 
A hot dispute arose about the hart. The two 
young chiefs were armed, as was the fashion 
of those days: they fought—and the young 
Macgregor fell. 

Lamond cut his way through the attendants,. 
but was keenly pursued. Having a wonderful 
fleetness of foot, he made his way . 
ignorant of the country and of the, people,. 
and almost exhausted with thirst, hunger; an- 
guish; arid fatigue, he rushed into the house of 
Macgregor. of .Glenstrae, on whose mercy he 
threw himself, telling him that he had slain a 
man. 

Macgregor received him, and had no sooner 
given him some refreshment, than the pursuers 
arrived, and told the unfortunate man the 
woful tale—how his son had fallen—his only 
child—the last of his ancient race—the hope of 
his life—the stay of his old age. The old man 
‘was at this period left surrounded by enemies 
crafty and powerful—he friendless and alone. 
The youth was possessed of every virtue that & 








V. » Tombleson, Smith, Bar- | - 


* Glenfine is not far from Invetary. 
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father’s heart could wish ; his destro er was 
now in his hands: but he had pledged his pro- 
mise for his safety, and that sacred pledge 
must be redeemed. , ; 

It required all the power and influence of 
their chief to restrain the fury of his people 
from tearing young Lamond to pieces at the 
moment; and even that influence, great as it 
was, could only protect him then on an assur- 
ance, that on the next morning his life should 
be solemnly sacrificed for their beloved Gregor. 

In the middle of the night, Macgregor led 
lamond forth by the hand, and, well aware 
of his danger, himself accompanied the stranger 
to the shore of Lochfine, where he procured’ 
a boat—made Lamond enter it—dnd ordered 
the boatmen to convey him in safety across 
the loch into his own country. “I have 
now performed m promise,” said the old 
man, ‘and henceforth I am your enemy— 
beware the revenge of a father for his only 

” 

Before this deplorable event had occurred, 

the persecution against the unfortunate Mac- 

rs had commenced, and this sad accident 
did not contribute to diminish that persecution. 
The old Laird of Glenstrae struggled hard to 
maintain his estate and his independ but 
his enemies prevailed against him. The con- 
duct of young Lamond was, however, noble in- 
deed. When he succeeded to the ample posses- 
sions of his ancestors, he beseeched old Mac- 
gregor to take refuge under his roof: to that 
refuge the persecuted chief was obliged to have 
recourse. In the dwelling of Lamond he was 
treated as a father, and there the aged chief 
ended his days. 





MASQUERADES. 

For several seasons past our notice has been 
attracted to very profligate assemblies, got up, 
in various places of resort, under the name of 
Masquerades, — aii particular circumstances 
having of late pointed our attention more di- 
rectly to these flagitious ‘scenes, we shall now 
and Licesthar bestow upon them that consider- 
ation for which they loudly call, not only from 
the press, but from the magistracy and the 
laws of the country. We frequently read in 
the newspapers accounts of a parcel of indi- 
viduals in humble life forth in their 
little finery, and, after a night’s imprisonment, 
punished by the police for enjoying themselves 
at aball; and poor city apprentices and ladies’ 
maids, of ambitious talent, dare not risk the 
hidden pleasures of a private play, without 
incurring the danger of incarceration, exposure, 
and penalty. But these masquerades, the most 
debauched and infamous assemblies which all 
the vice of all London can produce, are winked 
at, if not sanctioned by the official preservers 
of our morals; and public journals, whose in- 
dignation would burst out against any offence 
ofa hundredth part of the iniquity, are either 
silent, or lend themselves to the contemptible 
and filthy puffs which are so profusely lavished 
in order to delude the ignorant and unwary 
into these sinks of prostitution and rascality. 

We observe that what is called the season 
for such orgies is about to commence; and we 
shall have our eye upon it. We are aware that 
we shall not prevent the usual bevy of harlots 
from attending, nor the usual concourse of low 
Tuffians, swindlers, and pickpockets, from join- 
ing, there, their female associates. But we are 
persuaded that our warning may deter count: 
visitors to the metropolis from mixing with 
such a depraved crew ; and it is from the gull- 





ing of this class that the nefarious profits of 


such saturnalia are levied. We will also put it 
beyond the flattering unction of curiosity in 
any decent woman or man of character, to de- 
ceive a single individual into the persuasion 
that such pollution can be touched or witnessed 
without degradation and disgrace. Neither the 
poison of morals by shameless obscenity, nor 
the poison of the body by adulterated trash, in 
the shape of costly entertainments, shall be 
allowed to pass unexposed; nor shall the young 
and heedless portion of the community be en- 
ticed into these haunts of lewdness and corrup- 
tion, by a system of impudent and villanous 
puffing, without being made aware, that if they 
fall into the snare, they must fall wilfully and 
viciously... At present we shall only add, that 
the worst masquerades a dozen of years ago 
were modest and virtuous amusements, in 
comparison with those which have since suc. 
ceeded them. 

ALAR TET a AE OS EN AE 

MUSIC. 
THE MELODISTS’ CLUB. 

Tuts club, the object of which is to unite 
literary and poetical genius with native, ori- 
ginal, and national music of the finest order, 
held its first meeting for the season by dining 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern last Thursday. A 
new composition by Braham was sung with 
great applause ; and Messrs. Cooke, Duruset, 
Pearman, and Watson, contributed their high 
talents to make the musical entertainment de. 
lightful. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lanza’s Abridgment of the Elements of Sing- 
ing. In Two Parts. S. Chapell. 

Tuts work is, in our opinion, extremely well 
adapted for the purpose of teaching. From its 
well-constructed: and» gradually-ascending les- 
sons the student may readily be brought, and 
by a ‘road of the most pleasant kind, to the 
greatest proficiency in the management of the 
voice, and syperiority in singing. .The sol- 
feggis and exercises are particularly deserving 
of praise, for the ability with which they are 

; and the whole theory, together with 
the selection of simple accompaniments, in 
Italian and English, at the end of the Second 
Part, form a very complete canon of science. 


The Composer, or Contrapuntist ; with Ex- 
planatory Notes. By T.D. Worgman. I. and 
II, J. B.€ramer ; Addison and Beale. 

WirTHh some oddities in the form of notes, &c. 
the compositions which fill these ten pages are 
very pretty. Go to Joan Glover is sweetly 
done ; and some of Mr. Worgman’s own poetry 
is well joined with his harmonies. For sim- 
plicity, taste, and talent, we can justly recom. 
mend the composer and contrapuntist to our 
fair musical friends, 


a 





DRAMA, 
KING’s THEATRE. 
THE Italian, we presume, commences this 
evening ; as (Friday) we have a card for a full. 
dressed rehearsal this evening. 


On Thursday his Majesty visited Covent Gar- 
den theatre, where his presence was welcomed 
with the utmost demonstrations of loyal enthu- 
siasm. Yesterday a play was commanded at 
Drury Lane. 

Tue Dramatic Art.—Lonis Tieck, who 
is considered one of the best poets and critics of 
whom Germany can at present boast, having 
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contributed from time to time various critical 
articles on the drama to several of the German 
journals, they have lately been collected and 
published in a volume, He complains of the 
decay of the dramatic art in Germany, and of 
the depravation of the public taste; which he 
attributes to the love of sentimental pi to 
the prevalence of prejudiced and absurd criti. 
cism, and to the madness of managers, fascinated 
by young and pretty actresses, splendour of 
scenery, and magnificence of costumes. In 1817 
Tieck was in London, where he says he found 
the dramatic art in the same condition. He 
especially notices the inconsistency of the va- 
rious costumes in the English theatre, the 
stiffness of the actors, and the ridiculous effect 
frequently produced by their never allowing 
themselves to turn their backs on the audience, 
This last remark is surely not well founded. 


eee sate aretanens sn 





VARIETIES. 


Worms,—A decoction of the bark of the root 
of the pomegranate-tree has, it is stated, been 
found to be very efficacious in the cure of 
worms. The root of a young tree ought to be 
selected for the purpose. 

American Languages.— The languages of 
those parts of North America which are to the 
northward and the eastward’ of Mexico, may 
be described as principally three ; as the people 
who speak them may also be considered as three 
distinct races.—Ist, the Karalit, spoken by the 
Esquimaux, is the language of Labrador, Green-~ 
land, the higher parts of Canada, and the other 
countries which approach the pole, It is also 
that of the stationary Tchouktschi, whe reside, 
from the mouth of the Anadyr, along the coast 
north-wise te: (the penjittala-of Pohoukeshkoi - 
noss, or the promontory of the Tchouktschi ; 
that is to say, in the part of Asia which is 
separated from America’ only by Bhering’s. 
Straits. They. are-considered the descendants 
of an American nation’; while the wandering 
Tchouktschi, who live to the south of the Ana- 
dyr, pass for being, descended from the Koriack- 
Tartars. The Karalitis again spoken at North- 
Sound; and it is suspected that there are other 
resemblances and relations between the natives 
of the north-west of America and some of the 
nations of the north-east of Asia; such as the 
Kamtschatdales, the Koriack-Lamoutz, the 
Samoiedes, &c.—2dly, The Iroquois, which is 
the language of the Iroquois, the Hurons, the 
Nodeouassi, the Siaoux (six nations), the Al- 
gonkins, &c.—3dly, The Lenapi, or Lenni- 
Lenapi, which is the name of the inhabitants 
and the language of Delaware. It is the syno- ’ 
nyme of the more modern appellation of Quapa- 
natchki, or Abenaki, generally adopted by the 
natives, of which the French in Louisiana 
have made Apalache, a name given to the 
mountains more frequently called by their old 
name of Allegany. The Lenapi is the language 
of the Mississippi, of the immense territory to 
the north-west of the United States, of a 
of Canada, and even of the country which 
extends to Hudson’s Bay. 

Northern Discoveries.—The Russian Ameri- 
can Company are fitting out an expedition to 
explore the western coasts of North America, 
towards the Frozen Sea, and to Hudson’s Bay ; 
for the purpose of adding to the discoveries 
which have been made by Captain Parry and 
Captain Franklin. 

Northern Expedition.—Captain Parry has 
commissioned the Hecla to be fitted up for his 
new polar enterprise. Lieutenants Ross, 
Forster, and Crozier, and Purser Halse, are, it 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ts, for the dragging of 
which over the i ice, neither deer nor dogs, but 
Shetland ponies, are to be employed. 

A Brussels journal lately stated, that by one 
article of the treaty | between the English and | iong 
the Burmese, the on both sides were 
to be hanged: the next day it apologised, say- 
ing that it was only a typographical error of 
pendus instead of rendus, restored. 

Inventions.—One invention begets another. 
To prevent peoples’ eyes being knocked out by 
the splinters of stones now so generally break. 
fing in our streets (to: Macadamise them), an 
ingenious gentlegian has contrived a wire fence 
for that delicate organ. 

Phrenology—Spurtheim, the phrenological 
illustrator, is about to give a course of lectures 
on that profound science at Cambridge. 

Winkel.—This celebrated Dutch mechanic 
died at Amsterdam on the 28th of September. 
He was especially distinguished by his musical 
machines. One of the principal of them was 
the Componium, or Musical Improvisator; a 
very extraordinary, production. The Metro. 
nome was also invented by Winkel, although | & 
it has certainly been considerably improved by 
Maelzel. 

Earthquake.—On the 18th of July two se- 
vere shocks of earthquake were experienced 
in Cuba: they were accompanied by fearful 
noises, like the rumbling of heavy waggons, 
and the Cohem.s of batteries. It does not 
appear that much injury was done. The phe- 
nomenon was. also slightly felt in Jamaica. 


ASPASIA. 
Asrasra’s talents are too rare 
Re be confined to any elf; 
A pine-apple I’d rather share 
han have a turnip to myself. 


FAST AND HARD. 
Fast pours the rain, and bitter blows the blast, 
Fasten the door, and make the shutters fast. 
No, it subsides—so ye may spare your pains, 
It rain’d so hard, that now it hardly rains. 
4 SYMPATHY. 
My lord and lady live in quarrels : 
Yet spare his fame before his spouse ; 
She trembles if you strip his laurels ; 
*T would cause the exposure of his brows. 
FORBEARANCE. 
Blockheads and wits, be this your rule, 
Abstain from sharp replies : 
Silence is wisdom in the fool, 
And mercy in the wise. 





yep aya NOVELTIES. 


Bi. may, we believe, be 
month. The volume 
Hs-4 8 the d, Spain, 
eland, 8 
imparts great diversity abe rindi. 
miscellaneous } bt ‘ 


A second edition of Mr. Johnson’s Sketches of Age 
Field Sports, with a tion of Hunting the W: 
Boar, as followed by Scene and Native Indians, will 


appear. 
ap pet Cee fe just been published at 
Turin of a vi rivate Cabinet 
of Medals in H aR A ‘031 in aber; which 144 are 
om. 1671 silver, the rest bronze brass, 
Chronicles of B —_ have been 
long in preparation, ar are announced oT veg $ 
history of that ancient Edifice.. Th 
Seaheationaame to consist of fifty-five engravings on woud, 
by the first artists. 

In the press, a Sequel to the Diversions of Purley; con- 
taining an Essay on English Verbs, with Remarks on 
Mr. Tooke's Work, and on —y Terms employed to de- 
== ane a vol Spirit. By John Barc! lay. 

tistmas will be published the Epicurean, 
a Tale Oy Thomas Brown, the You: 

A life of the late eccentric artist, No! ens the Sculptor, 
is in the press, from the pen of his intimate friend Mr. 
=— the Antiquarian at the British Museum, 

publication of an Account of Public Charities, di- 
ane om the Reports of the Commissioners on Chari- 
table rae Ga 3 with Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor Lawyer, will soon commence in 
monthly parts. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Maddy’s (Rev. W.) Plane Astronomy, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Scholefield’s Porson’s Euripides, royal vo. 12s. 6d. bds.— 
Tales of a Voyager, 3 vols. pt. 8vo. ll. 8s. 6d. bds.—Outalissi, 

a Tale of Dutch Guiana, 8vo. 98. 6d. bds.—Darleys Po- 

ular Geometry, 12mo. 4s. Gd. bds.—W orld in Miniature; 


respect, and in the second to ahene mene wih the 

erhaps some high 
able wine merchants would have laughed ove ly rape 
their best at such libels: but beware of the C ‘olonnade! 
Dismissing Mr, C pg Wright for ever, we shall make 
some amends to for this encroachment upon 
them, by furnishing in future Gazettes some curious and 
entertaining discov which we have made relative to 
the manufacture of wines in France in England. We 
promise them sundry amusing columns for this dull one, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much  ¥ by the letter signed C. H. D. x. 
Coming from so high an authority on finance subjects, 
we need not say that it shall meet with every attention, 
Madelena, ble, soon; but we would rather look 
to the work ‘itself when’ published. 

We assure Mr. Jones, that to enter into the disputes of 
artists, is about the last + we should like to under- 
take; and therefore Mr. W ood and Mr. W. E. West 
must settle their quarrel without our interference. It js 
said to be unwise to interpose between man and wife; and 
we know enough of painters, engravers, &c. &c., to = 
lieve that it would be still mote foolish to interpose among 
such irritable and ¢ 

Our notice of Mr. Gaenat 's two little pieces of music 
was printed before we received his foolish letter: of course 
it.does not alter our a rpose to speak fairly of his per- 
formance: but in addition to that public oy if he will 
send to our office he will find the price of his work, four 
shillings, left for him, 

Erratum,—IiIn pr 745, col, 1. line 41, of our ; last, for 
«* we know which,” read “* we know not which, 


iid | cate character of tradesmen. 











Fngland, Scotland, and Ireland, 4 vols. 83 en- 
er te — 1. 12s. bds.—Sturm on the Sufferings of 
ie. bs. —Petersdorf’s Reports, vol. 5th, — 
Poa li. rth ea. boi Be ge of Genius, 12mo. 7s. bds. 
—Almacks, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. VU, 11s. 6d. bds.— 
Rosaline Woodbridge, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 5s. bds.—Bar- 
eae Soul to the Diversions of Purley, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Cowley’s Works, crown 8vo, Rig bds.—Kit Marlow’s Works, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 1. 7%. bds.—Robson’s Cities, No. 1, 
med. 4to. lM. 1s. ; imp. 4to. 2/.; imp. 4to. proofs, 4/. 4s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pall Mall. 


HE GALLERY continues o open with the 

By of Pictures from Cariton Palace, which His 
y has gti sed te allow the Directors to 
Admittance; from Ten'till Five o'clock, 1s. 


» Ia. 
wi M BA RRARD, Keeper, 


unit, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 


November. Thermometer. 
Thseaday ++ 23 . to 49. 
Frida’ 
Satu y: 
Sunday. - 
Maney 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


i. 9.30 
Prevailiy “vind SW. Guanty, “clear till the 28th 5 
since, clou 


with ent showers of Tain; a little snow 
on Le cronies of the toch 
Rain fallen, .475 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude. .«--. 51° 37/ 32” N, 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 


46. 
28. 
19. 
* 


+ 24 
- 5 
+ 26 
27 


Cuarves H. ADAMs. 





British Institution, Pall Mall. 
Notice to Exhibitors. 
* : 
LL Pictures and Works of Art intended 
for Exhibition and Sale at this Place, must be sent to the 
Gallery on Monday the 8th, apd ‘Tuesday the 9th of January, 
1827, between the Senne of Ten in the Morning and Five in the 
Evening, after which time no Picture or other Work of Art will 
be received, Portraits, and Drawings in .Water Colours, are 
inadmissible. 
The present Exhibition of His Poesy s private Collection 
will close on Saturday, the 30th of December a 
Adwmittance, from Ten till Dusk, 1s. Cotnlages is 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper 





Right Hon. Willia Ce 
HE INSPECTOR LITERARY MAGA. 
ZINE and REVIEW for December, contains—Biographi- 
cal ar ee of the Right H William I oetry, 
by Cc. G.—The bebe were an mene pamene- Sarees on 
—Board and Lodging 








ly respectable wine merchant of the name of 
Shares Wright and a ly respectable attorney of the 
name of Harnett, o favorit of fifty pounds against | ¢ 
the Literary Gagette, in the Court of Common Pleas, on 
Wednesday, for having in one of the gossiping letters 
from oy Se — heey t cae ae 4 diversifies its graver 
scientifie and topics, said that Charles Wright’s 
Cham: ty. on SD caitod: barntonten teaken it all 
himself, without the 2” and 


a | communications for 


the report of the trial in the 

eae earer he chaught she 

a . t the 

smallest ones Sones have been sufficient; but as the 
defendants chosen, after a representation from Mr. 
Wright, to —. in it the 
a it would, oe yb than 


y 
int, as every one must 


ve ee omnes this 
ex to stand fairly = Open ith the » we beg leave to state, 





pal poem. Erinna, and a few 
complete i: and from the first of these, Erinna, much is 


Busy Bodies, a novel in 3 vols., by the authors of 
the Odd be will appear in Januar ae, 
. a Odd Volume, by the authorsof the Odd Volume, 
anes Cae appear in the 
Canada.—A tat Montreal, of much poy ag has latel 


a 

— Canadian contends ought to be held as 

iblsher of Capt. Batty Views 

The ‘Publisher of Capt eee iews on the Rhine, 
Hanover, ay te ape 2 
Bin wont oh , 


engraving ne, from 


W. Tuner Esq., R,A. 


a Series | fifty pounds for not knowing real Cham 





it no repr whatever was’ ad made to us: we 
hheaed thouapect aleted 00 tn a public library, where it 
was mentioned as a piece of arrant folly; and our second 
Ibe, like our fist, was a plece of (we will allow) indiffer 
ent 


that we were not even 
whieh boogie Mar. Wright fifty pounds instead of * the 
smallest damages.” 

But —- grieves us most, a that the Literary Gazette, 
which a Henderson on Wines, and many works 
y with great eclat, thould t have its judgment 
impeached in such subjects. Ina matter of taste, that a 
learned Judge and an impartial Jury should hold us to be 

certain wines Sothern mse 

iv 
pagne from = 
ae . Stool 00 opeed ow tom for two bad jokes, 





His 

Stamens, by. Zarach Poetry, orgs g and ‘Music—Cputribations 
b . 1. W. W.—The Literary 
Gazette and "the ‘Currency-Bxeter by Mocnltght West India 
Diary of an 
MP. for November 1nd0n Lees of Poesy; Bouthey-The Por 
folio, containing the Maiden’s Lament, from Schiller ; Letter 
from Sisyphus to M‘Adam; “‘ Humanum est errare ;” Facetix, 

view of the O'Hara Tales, Second Series--Whims and 
Uadities, &c. &c. &ci—~Gaieties and Gravities of the Month, Fos- 


ari, &c. 
Published by E ain Wilson, Royal Exchange, to whom 
Editor should be addressed, free of post- 
age; and seld by all Booksellers. Price 1s. 6d. 


NHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for December, contains, among other beg 2 — 
A Drafts on tte, No. L—. 
Visit to the Summit of Mount Blanc, by my ‘Martham Sher. 
will, No. 1. re ng ee ‘ 
On the Dignit; Eating—7 
Officer, No. 18. ane from an Irish Prete in Dublin—& 
Sketches of ‘olities, and Literature, with 
Anecdotes of Mf Talma.l0. Adventures of an Italian Bmi- 
t, No. 2.—11. The Brotherhood of Mercy—12. The Kaiier’s 
Feast, by Mrs. Hemans—i3. London Lyrics; the Birth of Poda-» 
14. pod vg rh Ball—15. Tones —tee Ballads, No. 8.—' 
ing and the 


Printed for ay we © olburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


HE LONDON MEDICAL and PHY ysI- 
CAL JOURNAL, edited by Dr. MACLEOD, (New Series, 
No. VI. for December,) contains an Account of the various Me- 
theds of zeeesng 7 seers pes at present employed in Paris, by 
John Shaw, Esq. 5 to the Middlesex Hospital, illustrated . 
by an Engravin, os several Woodcuts. usesranes on the 
Deficiency of Union in the Neck of the Thighbone, by Herbert 
Mayo, Esq. Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. Great Windmill Sereet- 
pore gr cc on the Detection o' “Arsenic and Corrosive Subli- 
mate, by Dr. Venables.. Observations on the Cane and 
Treatment of Diseases of the Testicle, by B. C. Brodie, Esq 
Series of Cases of Injury of the Thorax, with tiniest Remarks, 
by C. Bell, Esq. Cases of Fever, with Observations, by C. Hewett, 
M.D. Physician to St. ’s Hospital. Cases of Amenorrhea 
cured by Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum, by George Jewell, 
Esq. Su m to the Middlesex Infirmary. Case of Severe Tic 
Douloureux cured by Carbonate of Iron, by B. Hutchinson, Esq. 
of Southwell. Critical Analyses of severai recent publications— 
numerous Articles of Collectanea and Intelligence—Copy of @ 
Letter from the Editor to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. &e. Xe. 
Published by John Souter, 73, St..Paul’ 's Churchyard, London; 
and —— Black, Edinbargh ; and to be had of all Booksellers 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Just published, Part I. of 
ONDON and its VICINITY, to the extent 
ofabout Twenty Miles, in a Series of Plates, to be engraved 
iy GEORGE COOKE, from entirely new Drawings, in wiich 
Artists of the highest talent have kindly offered their aid. 
This work will embrace every interesting feature of the Great 
is, its Public Buildings, Markets, Principal Streets, 
Inns of Court, and of the surrounding Towns and Villages; the 
Shipping _ Craft on the Thames will be introduced in all their 
Varieties and Purposes, and in their proper Places arid Views. 
This work vit be contintied in Monthly Denn containing four 
Plates each, at 5s.; imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; ial 4to. and a 
very few Sets of Proofs, on imperial India ‘paper, at 10s. 6d. 
each. 
ear Printing Office. 
O BE SOLD by AUCTION, 
by STEW. ART, WHEATLEY, and ADLARD, on the 
Premises, Bouverie Street, Fleet yy on Tuesday, Dec. Sth, 
18%, at Twelve o’clogk, by order of th: 

The LEASE of the VALUABLE nae EXTENSIVE PRE- 
MISES, situate in Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, and well known 
as the Tamers Paintine Orrice, part of which are Fire-proof, held 
for a Term of 97 Years and a Half from Michaelmas 1825, at a 

Ground Rent of 55/. l4s. per Annum. The Premises have been 

recently built in the most substantial manner, at a great expense, 
for a Printing Offiee, and are likewise well adapted for any other 
Business requiring spacious Premises, with excellent Warehouse 





oc of the Purchase Money may remain by way of 
Mortgage for Three Y. ears, bearing interest at Five per Cent per 
Annum 
At the same time will be Sold the Valuable ane 
Materials of the Temple Printing ¢ Iffice. 

May be viewed. Printed Particulars, and C atalogues with Spe- 
cimens of the Type, — ls. be had on the Premises; of Mr. 
Topping, Solicitor, 1, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn; and of 
Messrs. Stewart, W! heatley, and Adlard, 191, Piccadilly. 





HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, No. 2. 
ublished Ist ember, contains—i. A Biographical Me- 
moir of the Right Hon xt P The Literature of Eng- 
land, from the Time of the Druids to the present Century, No. 1. 
—8. The World—4. The Cross of the South—7. The Office of 
Lord Chancellor; its Origin and Ancient Duties—10. English 
Writers and Forei Oe taal  Caeeanenet No. 1.14. The 
Lover's Seat—16, Greece—18. Cherry Ripe and its Author—20. 
Old English ‘Dramatists, No. 2; tward Hoe. views of 
Turner's Henry VIII., Honor Mere &c. &c. Notice of Acting 
Drama, Original Poetry, Literary and Domestic Intelligence, 
with a variety of other important and interesting Articles. 
Published by H. Dixon, 19, Carey Street; Sherwood and Co. 
Paternoster Row ; and all other Booksellers. 





This day is published, price Half-a-Crown, 
, 
HE MONTHLY and EUROPEAN 
MAGAZINE for December, No. XII. New Series, con- 
-_ besides the Title, Index, &c. for Vol. II. the following 
Arti 


1. "itelond in 18296—2. Village Sketches, No. VI.; a New Mar- 
tied Couple, hy Miss Mitford—2. Insurance; the Duelling 
and Suicide Clauses—4. Songs of a nee 's Night—5. The Na- 
vigation Laws—6. A Voice from the oy oe "s and 
Company's Treops in India—8. The Séven 4 British 
Travellers in America—10. The =— of ‘Prassia’s | 's Tomb by 
Mrs, Hemans—1l1. The Ch i Man's 
Heart—14. Letter on Afffirs in al, ¥ sae a Gentleman in 
London to u Gentleman in the intry—Reviews—Scientific 
and eral tical Breformaenta~ Gnautitenahiong Promotions 

—Political, Medical, Agricul- 
tural, © i nd 3 Reports—Bankrupts— 
Mariagee”‘Deaths at Home and "Tivend? Feevincial Occur- 
rences, &c..& 

Publisived 











G. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria — Oliver 
yd, prom acte and Graham, Dublin. 
om may also be had, 

La Belle Assemblée for December, which 
contains a Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Rodney, engraved 
by Thomson, from a Painting by Pickersgill, R.A. This being 
the Twenty-Fourth of a Series of Portraits of the British Female 
Nobility. ‘The Number consists of three Sheets of royal 8vo. 
a mg a a Sketches of Character, Notices of New 
Books, New Music, the Drone, Exhibitions, &c. &c.; and also 
pegs two "an length Female Figures, in fashionable Ces- 

tume, appropriately coloured and ex; 


The work is published by G. B. “Whittaker, London; Oliver: 


Boyd, Edinburgh; and A. M. Graham, Dublin; and may be 
had of all — oe the ~ hg seve Kingdom. 

wessions of the Portraits, on India paper, are 

publiched by M. Colosgehe 23, Cockspur Street. 


4 yaa MAGAZINE, 
No. XXIV. for December. 
Contents:—I. A ix to the Black Book—II. A Visit to 
Brighton 111, American Dramatists—IV. The Age—V. Sou- 
Ta or Joint Stock Literature—V1. Pére la Chaise— 
Mr. Hood's Whims—VIII, War in America—IX. Dr. 
Southwood's Lectures on Comparative and Human Physiology— 
x. a, Adventures of a Foreigner in Greece, No. 5.—X1, Diary for 
i. Ne mbna a elena of the Don Quixote 
Pa ag ay ane ly ree 
na, kc. rices Shares, &c. Literary Intelligence 
Cate. ee. &c. &e. ‘ ain 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, 38, Tavistock Street, 
che Garden. 
Charles Tait, | 63, Fleet Street, 
ATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITAN- 
NICA; or, General Index to British and Foreign Lite- 
Tature, In two Parts—Authors and Su . A work of the very 
highest utility, as it is both a complete C atalogue of the Works 
of every Author, and an Index to all that has been written on 
every subject. This valuable compilation was originally pub- 
lished in eleven Parts, at M, le. each, and was comment only 
two years ago. Above 850 = have already been sold. The 
Tatlader of the Impression hav ving been purchased by William 
ait, Edinburgh, and Charles » London, copies may be 
had of them, for a limited time, at 6/. 6s. 
Mr. Dibdin, in speaking of Watt's Sach ti s— * The uses and 
sdvantages that wonderful work are manifest and indispensa- 
le, and it should never fail to = a library companion, in all 
collections of extent or importan: 





New Series, 














This day, 8vo. 126. a ition of 
HE CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH 
ARMY at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS. 
ly the Author of the “ Suibaltern.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





he Medical Professio 
be DIS POSED OF, the HALF SHARE 
n that jong. blished and ably cond d Monthly Pub- 
imeem, “ The Mepicat Repostrory.” 
Apply to Messrs. Stewart, Wheatley, and Adlard, 
Auctioneers, 191, Piccadilly. 


(THE MONTHLY REVIEW, No. XIV. 
Jecember. 


Contents :—1. Irby and Mangel’s Travels in Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine—2. 0’Keeffe’s Recollections—3. State of the Drama in 
England—4. Notes of a Ramble in Germany—5. Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities—6. The Literary Souvenir—7. Howell's 
Essays on the War-Galleys of the Ancients—8. Tor Hill—9. 
Second Volume of Cradock’s Memoirs—10. The Rifleman'’s Com- 
rade—1l1. The Revolt of the Bees—12, Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 
ties, &c. 
No. XV. being the Appendix to the Third 
Volume of the New Series of the Monthly Review, which contains 
Reviews of several important Works in Foreign Literature, will 
be published with No. XVI. on the Ist of January, 1827. 

London: Printed for C. Knight, 13, Pall Mall East. 











Se 2 large vols. Bag gps with — Maps, numerous 
8, &c. price 2/. boa: 
RAVELS. in “CHILE and LA PLATA, 
including Accounts respecting the Geography, Geslegy, 
Statistics, Government, Finances, Agriculture, Commerce, Man- 
ners and Customs, and the Mining Operations in Chile, collected 
during a residence of several Years in these Countries. 
y JOHN MIERS. 
London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

«* Notwithstanding the number of publications which have 
issued from the press of late years, we find a good deal both of 
new and valuable intelligence in these volumes. We do not 
allude, however, so much to the well-concocted view of historical 
and political events which the author has given, as to his own 
observations on the country, during a residence of several years, 
and especially to what he says respecting the mining operations.” 
—Literary Gazette, Aug. 12. 

* Our stock of information respecting the countries of Chile 
and La Plata has been materially increased by the perusal of 
these volumes. ’—New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 

es ae neither the very excellent book of Capt. Basil Hall, 
nor that of Mrs. Graham, nor any other we have seen, is entitled 
to more attention for the fulness and variety of its instruction.” 
—London Magazine, Sept. 





Bight Hundred Portraits. 
pp by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
In 2 large vols. 4to. price 5/. 8s. boards, 


UNIVERSAL HISTORICAL 
DICTIONARY ; or, Explanatien of the Names of Persons 
and Places in the rtments of Biblical, Political, and Ecctesi- 
astical emg logy, Meraldry, — Bibliograptty, 


an 

; y GEORGE CRABB, A 

*,* The whit is 1 conbelitshed and - el by forty Plates, 
classed 
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This day is published, in 1 vol. Bvo. 12s. boards, 
NOt=5 and REFLECTIONS during a 


as in GERMAN 
By the same ae. 
1. Recollections of the Peninsula; contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and ged of the Spanish Na- 
tion. 4th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 


Italy. 3d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 124. boards. 
3. Sketches of India. By a Traveller. . For 


Fire-Side Travellers at Home. 4th Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

“Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before ws, they 
place us at once by the side of the author, and bring before our 
eyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, and the feslings 


they suggested.”—Edinburgh Review. 
4. The Story of a Life. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
eep, and recover 


post 8vo. 18s. boards. 
** We involuntarily follow, and smile, — 
again, and. pause in wonder at the skill po reyes magician whose 
wand has such strange influence over our faculties.”—Monthiy 
Review. 
Printed for “per. Rees, Orme, Brown, apd Green. 


tion, 8vo. w 


APTAIN "MAITLAND 's ‘NARRATIVE 

of the SURRENDER of BUONAPARTE, and of his 

RESIDENCE on board H. M. 8. Bellerophon, with the princi- 

pal Event. that occurred in that Ship, between the 24th of May 

and the 8th August, 1815; the Secret Correspondence of Captain 
Maitland with the Government, &e. &c. 

« This isa narrative of great historical and personal interest.” 
—Literary Gazette, June 3, 

“ This work es a most essential document for one of the 
most and passages in the history of the 
late war. "Times, poet 13, 1826. 

« We opened this volume with a highly excited Fre sg and 
found it, in every page, full of interest.”  Monthi ly R 

** An historical document that ought to see the light, ‘and for 
which the world should be grateful. We cannot withhold from 
Captain Maitland the praise of having ‘aap rons bel a valuable and 
acceptable service to the world.”—London aioe 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burt ngton Street. 
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English Synonymes enlarged, with copious 
Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. By 
the same Author. 
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and MANNERS in DUBLIN and the NORTH of IRE. 
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By JOHN GAMBLE, Esq 
London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
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by time, the author has at last yielded to the wishes of his friends, 
and the demands of the public, by revising it for a new edition. 
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